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The  Piazza  Madama  is  little  known  or  noticed  by  stran¬ 
gers  in  Rome.  It  leads  into  the  Piazza  Navona, 
where  Bernini  has  been,  with  his  coarse  mould  and  chisel ;. 
and  where  behind  him  he  has  left  his  monstrous  brood. 
Poor  water!  with  the  sacred  Tiber  for  your  parent,  we 
cinnot  choose  but  pity  you,  destined  forever  to  be  framed 
w  vilely,  when  you  might  be  gushii^  freely  from  some 
moss-grown  lion’s  jaw,  a  few  paces  oflT ;  where  weary  con- 
tadini  should  bless  you  in  drinking,  and  come  on  cheered 
ud  hearty  to  the  Lotto  in  the  square  beyond. 

This  same  Lotto  it  is  which  gives  the  little  Piazza  its 
claim  to  your  attention  :  even  to  yours,  strangers,  looking 
coldly  at  Rome  for  the  first  time,  ^fore  her  life-blood  has 
fired  you  in  the  contact  with  her,  and  when  Rome  is  still  a 
city  to  you —  nothin"  more. 

But  as  a  city  only,  you,  who  are  thinkers  at  all,  may 
draw  near  and  give  her  a  thought.  You  know  the  old  say¬ 
ing  of  Goethe  about  the  “  vmle  Menschen-leben  ”  —  the 
“  press  of  life,”  as  it  were,  deepest,  tenderest,  most  tragic, 
where  it  is  thickest  “  pressed  "  ?  , 

And  here  you  may  see  a  city’s  heart,  open,  seething,  be¬ 
traying  itself ;  showing  its  hidden  joys  and  its  {last  sor¬ 
rows,  its  hope,  its  despair,  and  its  recklessness  undisguised. 

In  such  a  simple  fashion,  too,  over  what  seems  so  small  a 
matter.  'The  Lotto  —  a  weekly  prize-drawing,  a  lottery  — 
government  protecting  it,  the  priesthood  sanctifying  it, 
what  can  there  be  amiss  ? 

Come  and  see. 

The  crowd  is  thickening.  Not  a  very  large  crowd,  and 
nch  a  patient  one.  Huddling  together,  they  are  talking 
in  hushed  whispers,  with  eyes  fixed  constantly  on  a  long, 
narrow  balcony  overhead.  'There  is  some  drapery  of  red 
about  the  balcony,  and  signs  of  coming  life  and  movement 
there,  as  down  below.  'There  is  a  black  board  with  five 
gaping  spaces :  the  people  know  those  spaces  well. 

“I  found  my  number  by  the  birthday  of  thy  mother, 
Paolo,”  says  one,  whispering. 

“  And  I,  by  the  teeth  in  the  holy  skull  of  San  Giorgio  in 
Velabro.” 

“  And  I,  by  the  drops  of  blood  that  fell  when  Filippo, 
the  painter,  cut  his  hand  a  fortnight  since.” 

At  this  a  young  woman  of  the  crowd  turned  suddenly 
round  upon  the  last  speaker,  her  dark  eyes  kindling  won¬ 
derfully.  Her  black  hair  was  fastened  by  a  silver  pin, 
crowned  by  a  silver  hand. 

“'The  band  is  open,  see  you,  friend  1  ”  said  the  man  be¬ 
hind  her ;  “  the  beautiful  one  is  free  then,  still.  A  sharp 
look  you  gave,  my  beauty,  when  I  spoke  just  now.  I  trod 
not  on  thy  skirt,  eh  ?  —  ’tis  too  short  for  that” 

But  the  girl,  pulling  a  thick  tress  of  her  hair  across  the 
silver  hand,  stepped  aside,  and  was  standing  now  with  eyes 
fiercely  fixed  on  the  balcony. 

Now  all  eyes  are  fixed ;  all  faces  look  fierce.  Four  or 
five  figures  are  standing  alone,  by  the  red  drapery.  Sev¬ 
eral  officials,  a  priest,  and  a  boy  dressed  in  white ;  an  aco- 
lyte,  perhaps,  from  some  neighboring  church. 

One  of  the  officials  has  his  say  first  'Then  the  priest. 


'Thirdly,  a  glass  wheel  filled  with  numbered  tickets,  is 
whirled  swiftly  round  by  a  handle  attached  to  one  side. 
When  they  have  whirled  and  mixed  and  remixed  the  mass 
of  little  papers,  the  wheel  is  stopped.  'The  boy  draws  up 
either  sleeve  to  his  elbows,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  his  breast,  and  inserts  his  hand  into  the  glass  wheel. 

There  is  a  breathless  silence.  The  boy  withdraws  his 
hand. 

Number  Five.  One  of  the  five  black  spaces  is  filled  in 
an  instant,  while  a  roar,  deep  and  low,  rises  from  the 
people. 

Silence  again. 

“  Trenti-due  !  Numero  trenti-due  1  ”  cries  a  voice  in 
the  balcony ;  and  another  of  the  black  spaces  is  filled. 

One  hundred  and  twelve,  and  ninety-five,  are  next  drawn. 

A  space  is  still  gaping  in  the  black  board  — just  one. 

We  can  see  now  how  poor  and  miserable  is  this  waiting 
crowd  —  half  starved,  pale  faced,  so  thinly  clothed  for  the 
most  part.  Here  and  there  a  woman  shivering,  for  all  the 
Roman  sun  that  is  shining  down  upon  her;  shivering,  and 
wrapping  a  tattered  shawl  about  her,  as  if  she  would  bind 
the  restless,  anxious  spirit  that  is  looking  out  through  her 
hungry  eyes.  Another,  holding  a  child  in  arms  that  are 
trembling ;  a  third,  resting  her  chin  upon  the  nearest 
shoulder,  be  it  of  friend  or  stranger,  and  peering  through 
at  the  one  gaping  space  above. 

The  hoarse  murmur  wrung  from  the  crowd  as  each  num¬ 
ber  takes  its  place,  and  one  gains  while  hundreds  lose,  rises 
to  a  sound  half  moan,  half  shriek,  as  the  last  is  run  np 
swiftly,  and  a  voice  cries  loud  and  clear,  — 

“  Uno  I” 

But  sight  is  swifter  than  sound,  and,  before  the  voice 
has  died  into  an  echo,  the  haggard  faces  hare  been  turned 
away.  One  by  one  they  slink  off,  downcast  and  dejected. 
In  that  sea  of  troubled,  restless  humanity,  the  five  who 
have  been  winners  are  lost  to  sight 

One  by  one,  one  by  one,  they  shuffle  on  their  several 
ways.  A  curse  here,  a  sigh  there ;  but  for  the  most  part 
I  a  sullen,  stolid  resignation,  as  of  hearts  hardened  to  dis¬ 
appointments  such  as  these. 

^e  Piazza  Madama  is  clear  now  for  a  week  to  come. 

Only  one  man  remains;  tall,  fair-haired,  unlike  the 
moving  rabble  that  has  gone.  He  is  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  and  looking  down  a  by-street  at  some¬ 
thin  passing  out  of  sight 

Inat  is  Filippo,  the  painter. 

He  hesitates  only  a  moment,  and  then  the  by-street 
swallows  him  also. 

“'Thine  is  the  face,”  said  he  to  himself,  thinking  in 
Italian,  for  all  his  locks  are  so  fair  and  foreign.  “  If 
thou  wilt  lend  me  that  face,  poor  girl,  thou’lt  have  a 
better  kerchief  for  thy  comely  neck.  By  Maria,  a  neck 
of  beauty  1  Come,  don’t  fear,  Filippo ;  thou’rt  used  to 
such  bargainings  as  these.” 

And  y^et  he  feared,  as  following  with  swift  steps,  he 
found  himself  side  bv  -side  with  the  object  of  his  pursuit 
—  the  girl  whom  we  have  noticed  in  the  Piazza,  with  the 
silver  hand  laid  open  in  her  hair. 

“  Hast  thou  lost  in  the  cursed  Lotto,  thou  beautiful 
maiden  ?  ”  he  asked  at  last,  summoning  up  his  courage  to 
address  her,  and  trying  to  look  in  her  face  as  he  spoke. 

“  And  if  I  have,”  sne  returned,  proudly,  looking  over 
her  shoulder,  “  what  is  that  to  thee,  a  stranger  in  Rome  ?  ” 
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Filippo  laughed.  “  A  stranger  to  thee,  may  he,  Signorina, 
out  not  to  Rome.  Nor  is  thy  face  new  to  me.” 

“  If  ’tis  of  my  face  you  would  speak,  stranger,”  said  the 
girl,  drawing  herself  up,  and  her  dark  eyes  flashing,  “  have 
a  care.  Say  your  say,  here  in  the  open  street,  and  then 
suffer  me  to  pass  bv  to  my  home.” 

Filippo,  with  a  lack  of  the  Italian  impudence  his  fluent 
tongue  might  claim  for  him,  colored  hotly,  and  was 
silenced  fur  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  stopping  short, — 

“  Here,  then,  in  the  open  street,  since  you  desire  it. 
You  misunderstand  me,  madam.  I  am  a  painter,  and 
as  such  alone  I  dare  address  you.  Nay,  as  such  alone 
do  I  desire  it,”  he  added  warmly,  for  her  manner  had 
nettled  him.  “  And  as  I  make  a  fair  and  honorable 
offer,  I  hold  that  you  may  treat  it  with  civility  at  least. 
Or  stay ;  I  have  a  better  offer  yet  to  make.  Have  you 
a  mother  or  parent  to  whom  I  can  speak  instead  of  you, 
who  seem  so  hotly  to  resent  it?” 

Her  manner  softened  a  little. 

“  Signor  Filippo,”  —  she  began. 

“  Ah  I  then  1  am  not  a  stranger,  after  all.” 

The  color  that  had  left  his  cheek  rushed  into  hers,  as 
the  bit  her  lip  angrily. 

“  You  are  too  sharp  for  such  as  me,”  she  answered 
pettishly.  “  If  I  have  been  sullen  and  impudent  in  my 
bearing  towards  you,  believe,  if  you  please,  that  it  has 
become  my  habit,  against  my  better  will.  I  have  no 
parent :  I  live  alone.” 

“  You  f  alone !  And  in  what  part  of  this  city,  may  I 
ask  you,  madam,  do  you  trust  yourself  alone  ?  ” 

“  I  am  no  madam,”  said  she  proudly.  “  Call  me  what 
I  am,  and  nothing  more.” 

“  At  present  I  am  at  a  loss  on  that  point,”  said  Filippo, 
“  and  I  leave  it  to  you  whether  I  am  to  be  enlightened  or 
not.” 

“  A  Trasteverine,”  she  answered. 

“  And  you  live  ” — 

“  In  the  Trastevere.” 

“  Alone  I  ”  muttered  Filippo  again. 

“  It  has  a  harsh  hearing  for  you,  signor,  no  doubt,  that 
word  ‘  alone.’  ”  And  the  round  “  sola,”  with  a  quiet  em¬ 
phasis  upon  it,  and  a  lowering  of  her  voice,  fell  like  a  pearl 
upon  Filippo’s  saddened  ear. 

“  I  know  the  meaning  well  enough,”  he  answered.  “  I 
too  live  alone.  But  you  —  you  have  no  protector  in  Rome  V  ” 

“  'Phis  I  ”  she  said  quickly ;  and  a  little  silver  dagger 
snatched  from  some  hiaden  sheath  was  flashing  in  Filippo’s 
eyes. 

He  smiled,  and  said,  ”  I  am  glad  thou  hast  this  at  least 
—  though  I  would  thou  hadst  a  better  champion.” 

His  voice  had  changed  its  tone  three  several  times  — 
from  the  almost  impudent  gallantry  with  which  he  first 
addressed  her,  to  the  stiff  formality  of  “  madame  ”  and 
“  you  ;  ”  and  now  again  unconsciously  he  had  come  back 
to  the  “  thou  ”  and  “  thee,”  with  a  softened  voice  and  a 
gentler  manner,  and  she  did  not  reprove  him.  Perhaps 
she  felt  that  this  was  the  natural  and  simple,  and  the  other 
the  strained  and  unnatural  and  untrue. 

And  then  he  told  her  that  he  was  poor ;  and  that  made 
all  the  differenee.  She  too  softened  then,  as  if  she  found 
herself  more  on  an  even  footing  with  him  ;  as  if  some  chord 
vibrated  now  between  them,  hitherto  untouched. 

They  had  wandered  on  unconsciously.  Now  they  were 
at  the  Marmorata,  and  she  had  seated  herself  on  one  of  the 
rugged  blocks  that  lie  there. 

'fhe  sun  was  setting,  and  the  slow  Tiber  was  fired  here 
and  there  into  a  bronzed  gold.  Wine-carts  from  the  coun¬ 
try  were  nearing  the  town,  whose  drivers  sang  sweetly  and 
lustily  in  the  still  evening  air.  Passers-by  hurried  their 
steps ;  the  great  gun  from  Saint  Angelo  boomed  out  into 
the  calm. 

Filippo’s  companion  stood  up. 

“  I  must  be  gone,  signor,”  she  said,  putting  her  coldest 
manner  on  again  as  if  it  were  a  mantle ;  “  else  you  will 
have  to  remind  me  of  my  manners,  as,  indeed,  you  have.” 
And  she  glanced  at  the  watch  he  had  just  replaced  in  his 
pocket. 


[December  7^ 

Filippo  colored  and  said,  hastily,  — 

“  I  did  but  look  to  see  if  it  were  with  the  gun.  How 
sharp  you  are  with  me,  Bianca.” 

“Who  said  you  might  call  me  Bianca?”  she  replied 
hotly.  But  even  Filippo  could  see  her  anger  was  partly 
feigned.  ^ 

“  Thou  didst  put  it  in  my  mouth.”  he  answered,  softly ; 
“  and  when  I  see  thee,  thou  and  thy  name  answer  each  to 
each.  Wert  thou  not  Bianca,  thou  couldst  be  nothine 
else.”  ® 


“  And  yet,”  she  said,  shivering,  “  it  is  a  name  of  ill 
omen.” 

“  Why^so  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Because  my  mother  bore  it ;  and  her  mother  before 
her;  and  they  did  not  know  how  to  spell  ‘happiness.’ 
'Tis  a  strange  word  to  some.  Signor  Filippo ;  stranger  than 
‘  sola  ’  to  me  and  thee.”  And  her  lip  curled  with  a  touch 
of  simple  irony. 

Filippo  gave  a  sigh,  half  spoke,  and  then  was  silent. 
After  a  pause,  — 

“  W’hy  did  they  give  thee  a  name  so  freighted  ?  ”  he 
asked. 

“  It  was  their  only  heritage,”  she  said ;  “  and,”  —  here 
the  scorn  returned  to  her  mouth  that  had  of  late  become  a 
stranger  to  it  —  “  and  because  the  priest  would  have  had 
me  called  by  some  saintly  name  —  Agnese,  Catherina,  Ma¬ 
ria.  And  my  mother  cared  nothing  for  the  saints.” 

“  She  was  not,  then,  of  your  faith  ?  ” 

“  What  knowest  thou  of  my  faith  ?  I  am  of  her  faith, 
doubtless.” 

“  And  what  is  that  ?  ”  asked  Filip]K>. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  gave  a  short,  bitter 
laugh  that  chilled  Filippo. 

“  Trasteverine  I  ”  she  said. 

“  Dost  not  believe  in  the  good  God,  then,  Bianca  ?  ” 

“  I  know  of  none,”  she  said.  “  If  there  be  a  God  better 
than  such  I  see  in  marble  every  day,  he  is  too  high  for  me 
to  reach  to.” 

“  Who  dost  thou  pray  to,  Bianca  ?  ” 

“  To  her  called  the  Mother  of  God,  if  at  all.  Signor  Fi¬ 
lippo.  But  I  know  of  nought  to  pray  for.  ’Tis  a  long  day 
since  Bianca  prayed.” 

She  looked  round  with  a  mournful  stare  of  desolation  in 
her  large  eyes  at  the  slow  Tiber  flowing  beside  them.  The 
sunlight  had  faded  from  its  sluggish  waters,  and  they  were 
gray  and  murky  now,  from  the  image  of  the  darkening 
twilight  sky. 

“  Bianca  I  ”  said  Filippo,  drawing  nearer  to  her,  “  the 
twilight  has  entered  into  thy  soul,  f  think.  Let  me  take 
thee  to  thy  home  ;  thou  art  cold  and  weary.” 

“  Yes  I  ”  she  said,  starting ;  “  if  I  would  keep  my  herit¬ 
age,  such  as  it  is,  I  must  give  no  cause  to  Roman  tongues 
to  blab.  Then  they  would  say  I  were  not  even  worthy  to 
be  Bianca  I  ” 

She  looked  round  wistfully  over  her  shoulder  as  they 
turned  away. 

“  What  art  thou  gazing  at  ?  ”  asked  Filippo. 

“  To  see  I  had  not  left  my  dagger,”  said  she.  But  she 
turned  away  her  face,  as  if  it  would  not  lend  itself  to  back 
her  words. 

“  Thou  dost  not  need  it  while  I  am  with  thee  —  dost 
thou  ?  ”  he  said. 

She  answered  nothing ;  and  he,  looking  in  her  face  and 
reading  there,  pressed  his  query  no  further. 


When  Filippo  and  his  companion  reached  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Bianca  halted,  and  bade  him 
farewell. 

“  Farewell,  then,”  he  said,  sadly ;  “  when  shall  I  see 
thee  again  ?  ” 

“  That  I  know  not,”  she  answered,  carelessly.  “  But 
you  have  made  a  slight  omission.  Signor  Filippo.  We 
have  talked  of  everything  but  the  resuion  of  our  meeting. 
Unless  that  were  but  a  base  excuse  to  thrust  your  company 
upon  me,  speak  out  now  I  ” 

“  Bianca !  ”  said  Filippo,  reprotu;hfulIy.  She  hung  hft 
head ;  I  think  it  was  for  the  first  time.  “  Dost  thou  still 
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hold  me  at  a  distance  from  thee,  and  must  I  too  drop  the 
•  thou’  and  ‘thee’  to-day  has  made  so  sweet  and  so  fa¬ 
miliar  ?  ” 

There  was  no  reply.  I 

“  Fare  thee  well,  then,”  said  Filippo ;  “  perchance  at 
wme  other  time  thou  mayst  not  be  too  proud  to  lend  thy 
fate  half  an  hour  in  common  courtesy  to  a  painter.  I  promise 
thee,  no  word  shall  pass  my  lips  but  those  that  bear  upon 
my  art,  upon  the  pose  of  thy  neck  or  shoulder.  And  the 
sitting,  if  thou  dost  grant  it  me,  shall  be  where  thou  choosest 
and  in  whose  company  thou  feelest  most  secure.  When 
thou  art  —  ” 

‘  Thou  didst  not  speak  of  sitting  till  now,”  she  inter¬ 
rupted,  with  a  touch  of  sadness  and  submission  in  her 
oice. 

*■  Nay,  and  I  had  not  now,  except  thou  hadst  driven  me 
to  it, —  breaking  up  my  dream,  Bianca,  after  a  fashion, 
and  saying,  ‘  Awake  I  awake,  Filippo,  artist  1  and  come  to 
terms  and  business.'  I  started  in  pursuit  of  business,  in¬ 
deed,”  he  went  on  ;  “  but  seeking  a  daisjr  for  my  canvas, 

I  found  it  no  daisy,  but  a  rose.  And  looking  into  the  rose, 
Bianca,”  here  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  down-dropped 
lids,  “  is  it  great  marvel  that  for  a  while  the  painter  was 
forgotten  in  the  man  ?  —  that  the  rose  itself  sufficed  me, 
the  freshness  of  it,  the  dew  of  sadness  on  it  ?  —  that,  till 
you  minded  me  again,  my  heart  had  risen  above  my  head, 
and  1  had  forborne  to  drag  down  Clod’s  perfect  handiwork 
to  be  this  poor  hand’s  model  ?  Kb,  Bianca,  was  it  mar- 
rel  ?  ” 

“  But  painters  love  to  try  where  they  approve,”  said  she, 
looking  up. 

“  And  so  have  I  tUl  now,"  he  answered,  with  a  soft  em¬ 
phasis. 

“  If  thou  wouldst  try,  come  to-morrow,  in  the  morning ; 
thou  wilt  find  me  waiting  at  the  corner  here.  Or  shall  I 
come  to  thee  ?  Why  not  ?  ”  she  continued  quickly,  seeing 
he  looked  somewhat  doubtful.  “  If  I  stay  here,  there  is 
none  can  be  my  guardian.  Neighbors  are  near  enough  to 
cavil,  but  too  far  to  help.  I  keep  my  good  name  clean  for 
my  heart’s  sake  first,  and  for  my  peace  next.  But  if  I 
come  where  thou  bid’st  me,  none  shall  know  there  my 
business,  nor  shall  it  be  business  of  theirs  to  prate.  Good¬ 
night.  then,  Signor  Filippo ;  hast  still  a  mind  to  'try  ?  ” 

“  Aye,  Bianca  I  a  mind  to  try  —  a  mind  to  try  1  ”  he  an¬ 
swered,  dreamily.  “  But,”  and  he  smiled,  “  I  fear  me  God 
holds  the  copyright.” 

“  The  great  C^  is  much  in  thy  mind,”  said  she,  turning 
slowly  from  him. 

“  As  should  be  with  painters  and  with  poets,  Bianca.” 

"  Good-night  I  ”  she  said,  after  a  pause.  I 

**  Good-night  I  ”  he  answered,  standing  and  gazing  after 
her  as  her  fair  figure  grew  dim  in  distance.  j 

And  as  he  paced  nomewards  the  only  sound  that  fol-  j 
lowed  Filippo,  the  painter,  was  the  empty  echo  of  his  own 
footsteps  in  the  deserted  streets,  and  a  soul-echo  louder  yet,  ; 
that  said,  “  sola — sola  I  ”  ! 

Presently  the  two  echoes  seemed  to  blend,  and  to  every  j 
“  sola  ”  fell  a  lonely  footfall,  and  to  every  footfall  a  moum- 
fiil  “  sola.”  I 

And  yet  Filippo  was  not  all  unhappy.  i 

It  was  not  long  after  daylight  the  next  morning  that 
Bianca  opened  her  eyes.  She  was  not  used  to  be  so  early, 
for  the  day  had  few  attractions  to  offer  her,  and  most  days 
were  too  long  for  her  happiness.  But  she  had  not  lain 
many  moments  conscious  before  she  rose  and  commenced 
to  dress.  Beppo,  her  dog,  marvelling  at  the  early  disturb¬ 
ance,  yawned,  winked  his  sleepy  eyes,  and  jumped  off  the 
bed  where  he  had  slept,  to  look  out  at  the  window  Bianca 
had  opened.  There  he  stood,  both  paws  upon  the  sill, 
miffing  the  morning  air,  and  wondering  what  the  day  had 
in  store  for  him  and  for  his  mistress. 

Bianca  had  never  been  longer  at  her  toilet  than  to-day. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  were  a.^amed  of  her  alacrity.  She 
took  a  rickety  chair  while  she  dressed  her  long  dark  plaits, 
instead  of  turning  them  up  and  curling  them  round  her 
head  with  the  swift  hand  of  a  conjuror,  as  was  her  wont. 


And  she  placed  the  chair  at  such  an  angle  that  she  could 
look  down  the  narrow  street  as  she  sat,  and  combed,  and 
plaited. 

Wonderful  hair  it  was,  with  the  blue  sheen  of  the  raven’s 
wing  upon  it,  the  light  feathering  tips  reaching  to  her  knees, 
and  the  silken  plaits  lying  upon  her  round  white  shoulders 
and  the  fair  linen  bodice  she  wore ;  one  drawn  through  un¬ 
der  her  arm  and  round  her  waist,  where  she  began  to  tie 
the  end  with  a  ribbon  —  a  black  ribbon  that  looked  black  no 
longer,  since  it  had  come  in  contact  with  this  wondrous  dye 
of  God’s  own  making. 

The  silver  pin  still  lay  upon  the  table,  when  Filippo 
came  round  the  nearest  comer,  and  stood  looking  from 
house  to  house,  and  window  to  window,  with  an  anxious 
concern  that  made  Bianca’s  heart  leap  within  her. 

“  It  is  a  weary  day  since  one  has  looked  for  thee,  Bianca,” 
she  said  to  herself,  and  her  chiselled  lip  trembled  though 
she  only  spoke  in  thought.  Then  drawing  her  colored 
apron  from  the  chair  on  which  it  hung,  she  mrust  her  pin 
hastily  through  her  hair,  and  calling  Beppo  to  follow  her, 
passed  swiftly  down  the  long  stone  stair  and  into  the  street. 

Filippo,  with  a  glad  smile,  had  opened  his  lips  for  a  sal¬ 
utation  as  he  came  toward  her ;  but  Bianca,  passing  him 
without  a  glance,  muttered  under  her  breath,  “Notliere; 
go  on,  and  follow  me  presently.  When  we  are  at  the 
church  I  can  speak  to  thee  —  not  before.” 

II. 

“  Here,  then,  thou  canst  speak  to  me,”  said  Filippo  when 
they  met  under  the  shadow  of  the  church.  “  Speak,  Bi¬ 
anca,  for  the  sound  of  thy  voice  has  been  too  long  hushed 
to  me  already.” 

“  What  should  I  say  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  That  thou  art  glad  to  see  me  ;  that  never  night  was  so 
long  and  sleepless ;  that  never  dawn  was  so  long  delayed.” 

“  Thou  hast  a  good  courage,  Signor  Filippo,  truly  I  ” 

“  I  speak  while  I  may,  Bianca.  There  is  that  within  me 
tells  me  I  shall  soon  enough  keep  silence.” 

“  How  meanest  thou  ?  "  she  asked,  startled.  “  Thou  art 
not  leaving  Borne  ?  ” 

”  Not  umess  thou  shouldst  drive  me  fixim  it.  When  thou 
art  dead,  or  dead  to  me,  then,  indeed,  Filippo  and  Rome 
must  part  company.  I  fear  I  shall  show  thee  what  I  mean 
by  that  silence,  if  I  see  thee  more,  and  if  thou  shouldst 
spurn  me  as  thou  hast  done  until  now.  I  fear,  and  yet  I 
fear  not ;  for  ’tis  a  golden  silence,  Bianca.  Perchance  thou 
hast  known  it —  hast  thou,  sweet  one  ?  ” 

“  Thou  talkest  in  parables,”  she  answered,  still  looking 
down,  as  they  paced  slowly  together  down  the  street. 

“  Alas  I  that  is  the  forerunner  of  my  silence.  Could  I 
speak  plainly,  1  would  speak  now,  before  my  thoughts  out¬ 
grow  my  words.  But  I  fear  to  speak,  Bianca.” 

She  did  not  answer. 

“  Tell  me,”  said  he,  suddenly,  ”  is  it  so  ?  Hast  thou 
known  this  silence  ?  Hast  thou  been  loved  ?  ” 

“  I  were  a  poor  maiden  if  not,”  she  answered,  a  little 
proudly.  “  Dost  see  that  beggar  by  the  fountain  V  Think- 
est  thou  that  sAe  has  not  been  loved  ?  Aye,  she  will  tell 
thee  a  score  of  lovers  have  wooed  her ;  not  that  that  were 
great  boast,  but  'tis  hard  to  pass  through  life,  to  be  a 
woman,  and  not  to  be  troubled  by  a  lover.” 

”  Bianca,”  said  Filippo,  “  hast  thou  ever  loved  ?  ” 

“  Aye,  Signor  Filippo,  I  Aave  loved.” 

Filippo  passed  his  band  over  his  forehead,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  pain  came  into  his  hitherto  tranquil  face. 

“  Bianca,”  said  he  again,  “  thou  art  not  angry  ?  Wilt 
thou  suffer  me  to  ask  a  question  yet  ?  ” 

“  I  have  answered  —  have  I  not  ?  And  I  am  ready  still 
to  answer  what  thou  wilt;  only  it  shall  be  IrtUA,  remember. 
And  remember,”  she  said  quickly,  “  that  thou  didst  ask.  I 
.  did  not  tell  thee.  Signor  Filippo,  of  my  own  free  choice.” 

“  Thou  art  so  calm,”  he  said ;  “  it  cannot  be  to  thee  such 

giin  to  answer  as  it  is  grief  to  me  to  wait  thy  words.  O, 
ianca  I  thou  sayest  thou  hast  loved.  Tell  me,  dost  love 
now,  Bianca  ?  Ah  1  say  thou  dost  not  love  1  Say  it  is 
past,  Bianca  I  Say  thy  soul  is  free  1  ” 
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Bianca  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and,  looking  Filippo  in  the 
face  for  the  first  time  that  day,  she  answered  : 

“  I  lore  now.  Signor  Filippo.” 

He  gave  a  low  groan,  and  his  head  bent  as  if  he  were 
carrying  his  sorrow  upon  him  as  a  crown. 

“  Then  I  am  undone,”  said  he. 

After  this  there  was  a  silence  so  long  and  profound  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  that  they  reached  the  door  of  Filippo’s 
studio  before  it  was  broken. 

“  Dost  still  desire  me  to  sit  for  thy  picture  ?  ”  asked  Bi¬ 
anca. 

“  As  thou  wilt,”  said  he,  dejectedly.  “  Yes,  if  thou 
wilt.”  As  he  said  that,  she  drew  back.  “  Come,  Bianca, 
thy  picture  were  better  than  nothing,  sweet  one.  I  am  at 
least  blessed  in  having  thee  once  across  my  threshold. 
Wilt  thou  that  the  old  wife  below  should  come  and  bear 
thee  company  ?  Thou  hast  thy  dagger  at  least,  I  see ; 
perhaps  tnat  may  do  me  a  kindness  yet.” 

“  How  that  ?  ” 

“  Since  thou  hast  taken  life  from  me,  wilt  finish  the 
blow  with  that,  and  put  me  out  of  pain  ?  ” 

She  smiled  sadly. 

“  It  may  do  work  as  hard  yet.  Signor,  but  hardly  so  foul, 
I  think.  ’Tis  a  virgin  sheath,  yet,  I  trust ;  but  daggers 
are  not  made  to  reap  the  corn.  Who  knows  what  good 
service  Bianca  may  do  herself  with  thee,  thou  silver  Siin- 
ing  friend  ?  ” 

“  Art  sad,  then,  too  ?  Why  dost  than  talk  so  wildly  ?  — 
thou  who  hast  love  enough  to  make  thee  spurn  my  love  —  ” 

“  When  did  I  spurn  thy  love  ?  ” 

“  It  is  spumed  if  thou  love  elsewhere.  But  dost  thou 
mean,”  he  asked  hurriedly,  holding  up  the  easel  he  had 
lifted  from  its  corner  in  both  hands,  and  fearing  to  put  it 
down  lest  he  should  lose  her  answer,  “  dost  thou  mean  that 
perchance  the  old  love  may  in  time  make  away  ”  — 

“  That  never,  Filippo.” 

“  Then  by  the  stars  of  heaven  what  mean’st  thou  ?  Wilt 
make  me  mad  with  thy  delay  ?  ” 

“  ’Tis  delay  I  ask,”  said  she,  firmly.  “  We  have  come 
here  to  paint  and  to  be  painted.  When  this  is  over, 
then  thou  may’st  have  thy  chance  again,  Signor  Filippo.” 

“  At  sunset  then,  —  this  sunset,  —  before  another  night 
falls,  thou  wilt  suffer  me  to  ask  those  questions  of  thee 
anew?  Thou  wilt  answer  them,  Bianca;  thou  wilt  not 
deceive  me  ?  ” 

“  Nay,  I  will  not  deceive  thee.  Thou  wilt  ask  me  then 
these  two  questions  anew,  ‘  Hast  thou  loved,  Bianca  ?  ’  and 
‘  Dost  love  still  ?  ’  and  I  will  rive  thee  an  answer  truly 
and  duly  as  a  Trasteverine  should.” 

“  Amen  1  ”  said  Filippo,  solemnly ;  and  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  for  a  moment,  while  his  lips  moved. 
'Fhen  he  fell  to  painting  Bianca,  fast  and  eagerly,  with 
throbbing  pulses,  as  he  was  not  used  to  paint.  And  Bianca 
sat  there  calm  and  motionless,  the  black  hair  loosed  about 
her  shoulders,  the  glorious  eyes  imturned,  the  beautiful 
mouth  closed  upon  the  words  that  Filippo  hungered  so  to 
hear. 

“  Ah  mouth  I  ”  said  he  to  himself,  as  his  pencil  strove  to 
follow  it  upon  the  canvas,  “  how  hardly  art  thou  shut  to 
me,  as  painter  and  as  man  I  If  she  would  speak  —  if  she 
would  speak  —  maybe  it  would  look  less  cruel ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  brook  that  she  should  talk  of  common  things  to¬ 
day.” 

><  Beautiful  mouth  1  ”  said  he,  as  his  mood  changed,  as 
moods  of  lovers  will  —  “  beautiful  mouth  1  stay  locked  for¬ 
ever  thus,  rather  than  open  with  a  cruel  ‘  No,’  which  should 
blast  a  soul  that  only  lives  on  hope !  Ah  Glod,  great  Grod, 
who  sayst  Thou  art  our  Father!  'Thou  didst  make  this 
mouth ;  cause  it  to  be  merciful,  like  to  Thee  I  Thou  didst 
frame  this  head,  this  hand,  this  woman  of  perfection  ;  give 
her  to  me,  1  pray  Thee,  for  at  least  a  space,  and  1  shall 
only  learn  of  Heaven  the  more  I  ” 

So  the  hours  went  by,  while  Filippo’s  soul  was  on  the 
rack,  while  his  long  painter’s  finmrs  did  his  work  —  half 
toil,  half  ecstasy,  naff  pain;  while  Bianca  sat  placid  and 
motionless  before  him,  looking  into  his  troubled  face  with 
a  changeless,  unpitying  gaze. 


Sometimes,  if  he  had  for  an  instant  forgotten  his  mad¬ 
ness  in  his  picture,  and  had  seemed  to  lend  his  soul's  eyes 
more  to  that  than  to  the  model,  or  his  anguish,  on  lookinv 
suddenly  again  at  Bianca,  he  would  discover  a  tenderer 
light  in  the  clear  depth  of  her  eyes  that  lifted  him  to  hope. 
But,  seeing  he  looked  and  stayed  his  pencil,  she  would 
harden  again  into  stolid  indifierence  as  before. 

Filippo  sighed :  the  clocks  clanged  out  their  hours  ■ 
Bianca  moved  a  hand  or  a  foot  —  no  more.  At  midday 
he  offered  her  such  refreshment  as  he  had  —  some  olives, 
with  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  wine.  She  took  the 
bread,  but  refused  the  rest.  And  after  this  all  was  silence  ■ 
for  trying  once  to  kiss  the  hand  she  held  out  for  the  bread 
he  was  rebuked  by  a  look  and  an  uplifted  finger. 

“  Ah  God !  ”  he  said  reverently,  as  he  turned  to  his 
easel,  “  was  Thy  sun  ever  so  long  in  Heaven  before !  ” 

God’s  sun  set  at  last,  and  over  Rome  it  set  in  a  golden 
glory.  Black  against  it  rose  the  grand  dome  of  God’s 
cathedral  into  his  sky,  and  cool  over  the  parched  city  fell 
a  dewy  mantle. 

Two  figures  issuing  out  of  a  low  doorway  in  the  Via  Con- 
dotti  kept  their  tryst  with  the  sunset,  and  made  toward  the 
AppianWay. 

Filippo  would  have  had  his  answer  then  and  there, 
within  the  crazy  up-stairs  studio ;  but  Bianca,  saying  she 
was  cramped  and  weary,  begged  that  they  should  go  out 
into  the  fresh  evening  air. 

As  he  had  foreseen,  a  silence  fell  upon  him  then,  although 
the  time  for  speaking  had  arrived. 

“  Sunset  I  ”  said  he,  “  how  I  have  invoked  thee  this  live¬ 
long  day  I  and  now  I  fain  would  send  thee  hence  for  a  little 
longer  space  1  ” 

When  he  strove  to  speak,  Bianca  bade  him  be  silent  till 
they  were  past  the  town.  She  trusted  him  as  little  as  he 
could  trust  himself,  and  so  they  still  journeyed  on  in  silence. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  day  had  been  long  silences. 
And  yet  such  silence  was  pregnant  with  thoughts  and  mem¬ 
ories  for  them  both. 

Passing  under  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  Filippo  and 
Bianca  emereed  at  length  on  the  Appian  Way.  As  they 
crossed  the  dark  shadows  thrown  by  tne  great  arch  of  the 
massive  gateway,  Filippo  halted  a  moment  and  looked  up  at 
the  rude  inscription  overhead.  Bianca  waited  for  him.  He 
sighed,  and  then  they  resumed  their  silent  walk. 

It  was  not  till  Rome  was  well  behind  them,  and  the 
tombs  on  either  side  the  road  had  thickened,  that  Filippo 
grew  stubborn  and  refused  to  go  further. 

”  Bianca,”  said  he,  “  all  day  I  have  waited ;  till  sunset  — 
past  sunset.  I  can  wait  no  longer,” 

She  had  seated  herself  on  a  tomb,  the  crisp  burnt  grass  of 
which  was  damp  now  with  the  evening  dews.  She  looked 
up  for  an  instant,  and  said,  — 

”  Thou  hast  asked  no  question.” 

“  I  ask  it  now.  And,  Bianca,  if  thou  hast  brought  me 
hither  only  to  torment  me  —  Ah  me  I  ” 

She  looked  down  only,  and  plucked  a  weed  with  a  blue 
flower  from  the  mound  —  a  little  eye-like  flower  that  seemed 
to  gaze  up  into  the  liquid  human  eyes  bent  over  it. 

Filippo  came  closer,  and  bent  to,  but  not  over  the  flower. 

“  Bianca,”  said  he  for  the  hundredth  time,  but  with  a 
voice  that  trembled  strangely,  “  the  time  has  come —  God 
help  thee  and  me.  Hast  loved,  Bianca,  before  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Aye,  Signor  Filippo.” 

“  And  dost  love  still,  Bianca  ?  ”  with  a  moan  in  his  voice 
that  might  have  moved  the  marble  woman  yonder,  lying 
in  the  dust. 

Bianca  looked  up  again,  and  again  but  for  an  instant, 
and  in  a  voice  maddening  in  its  calmness,  she  said  slowly, 
as  if  each  word  should  reach  his  soul,  — 

“  And  I  love  stUi,  Filippo.” 

Was  it  a  faint  breeze  that  crossed  the  drear  Campagna, 
was  it  the  rustle  of  the  grass  beneath  the  hand  of  Bianci^ 
was  it  a  sigh,  a  whisper  —  what  was  it  that  reached  Fi¬ 
lippo’s  fevered  brain,  and  brought  him  quivering  to  his 
knees  before  this  woman  who  had  so  spurned  him  ? 

Didst  speak  ?  ”  he  gasped,  clasping  her  hands  fiercely 
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in  his  own,  “  didst  speak  his  name  who  is  thy  beloved  ? 
Answer  me,  by  the  love  of  Heaven  I  ” 

«  Wouldst  hear  it  now  ?  ” 

“  Aye,  now  1  before  I  rise  —  who  is  it  that  is  loved  of  thee? 
Who  wins  thee  from  me?  Ah,  accursed  Filippo  1  God 
bis  forsaken  thee  indeed.  And  thou  didst  dream  thyself  so 
blest  blit  yesterdav  !  hadst  such  fair  visions  of  a  wife  to  be 
thine  own  —  to  fill  thine  empty  heart  —  thy  cheerless  home 
—  to  still  this  raging  madness  that  has  seized  thee  and 
made  thee  less  than  man.  Ah,  God  I”  he  cried,  and  in  his 
snimish  he  Hung  himself  upon  the  earth  like  some  poor 
passionate  child,  and  sobbed  out  his  sorrow  to  the  ground. 
'He  hardly  felt  Bianca’s  light  hand  upon  his  shoulder ; 
but  after  an  instant  he  started  up  as  if  the  touch  had  stung 
bim  back  to  life. 

“  Go  from  me  I  ”  he  cried,  “  stay  not  here  to  mock  the 
lorrows  of  a  man  thou  hast  undone  —  thou  woman- Judas 
_  thou  betrayer  —  thou  ”  — 

“  Filippo  I  ”  and  it  was  Bianca’s  turn  to  kneel ;  but 
kneeling  she  still  was  raised  above  him,  and  had  to  bend  to 
look  into  his  face.  “  I  came  to  tell  thee  who  I  love,”  she 
laid  gently.  “  Be  not  angry,  good  Signor  Filippo :  maybe 
thou  wilt  not  greatly  mislike  to  hear  it  said.” 

Who  ?  ”  said  he  hoarsely,  raising  his  bloodshot  eyes 
and  haggard  face  to  hers. 

«  Thee  1  ” 

As  flood  of  sunlight  after  thunder-storm,  when  green  and 
golden  the  wet  trees  shine  out  upon  the  gray  bank  of  dis¬ 
appearing  cloud,  so  over  Filippo,  the  painter,  and  his  sor¬ 
row  came  the  sweet  glory  of  exceeding  joy  :  so  green  and 
golden  the  boughs  of  hope  fulfilled,  and  of  ineffable  con¬ 
tent  came  freshly  to  the  foreground,  and  shook  the  dew- 
drops  from  their  leaves  so  heavy  laden. 

“  I  dream  1  ”  he  said,  “  I  dream  I  ”  But  there  he  lay,  his 
face  upon  her  hands,  her  warm  breath  like  a  blessing  falling 
on  him,  her  voice  grown  tender  in  his  ear. 

« 1  have  been  cruel,  Filippo,  my  Filippo,”  she  whispered. 
“  I  have  been  vile  to  try  thee  so.  But  if  thou  knewest  how 
thine  anguish  lifted  me  to  bliss  —  to  know  myself  so  loved 
by  thee,  by  thee  1  ”  And  Bianca’s  head  bowed  till  it 
touched  the  head  of  Filippo,  when  the  touch  spoke  for  them 
in  its  own  mute  language,  and  they  said  no  more. 

Presently,  learning  to  bear  his  gladness,  but  still  in  low 
hashed  tones,  as  if  he  feared  to  scare  it  by  a  sound,  he 
lifted  up  his  head,  and  sitting  there  at  the  feet  of  Bianca, 
Filippo’s  tender  questions  met  tender  answers,  and  little 
by  little  the  sweet  truth  travelled  to  his  heart  that  he  was 
loved. 

“  And  thou  couldst  so  torment  me,  Bianca  ?  ”  he  said, 
with  soft  reproach ;  “  saying  thou  hadst  loved  already.” 

“  So  I  had  — thee,  thee,  thee.  Filippo,  I  loved  thee  in 
such  a  fashion  as  a  woman  may  who  is  not  loved  again  — 
before  ever  eyes  of  thine  fell  upon  me.” 

“  0  Bianca  1  ” 

“  Aye,  Filippo.  Mindest  thou  a  fortnight  since,  upon  the 
Cesars’  Palace,  when  thou  wert  scraping  the  hard  earth 
a  marble  hand  thou  hadst  picked  up  among  the  ruins, 
how  thou  didst  cut  thy  finger  deeply,  and  the  blood  ran  ?  I 
stood  by,  Filippo  :  ’twas  my  kerchief  that  staunched  it.” 

“  Thine,  Bianca  ?  my  Bianca  1  But  I  did  not  see 
thee.” 

“  Nay,  for  I  did  not  give  it  thee.  A  woman  standing  by 
tied  up  thy  hand.  She  asked  me  for  my  kerchief,  or  I  nad 
not  given  it,  even  to  thee.” 

“  And  didst  love  me  then,  Bianca  ?  ” 

“  Not  having  loved  before,  I  may  mistake,  Filippo.  But 
those  fair  locks  of  thine  did  not  soon  pass  my  memory. 
Such  locks,  Filippo  1  Where  didst  thou  hnd  them  ?  ” 

“  I  bought  them  not  at  any  barber’s,”  said  he,  smiling ; 
“  they  come  of  English  blood,  Bianca.  Art  averse  to  that 
race  ?  1  pray  say  not,  my  sweet  one.” 

“  Nay,  now  I  love  the  race,”  said  she,  passionately,  but  in 
so  low  a  voice  Filippo  could  but  just  catch  the  sound. 

“  Art  afraid  thou  shouldst  be  overheard,  thou  angel  ? 
There  is  none  here  to  heed  us ;  the  tombs  only  bear  us 
company.” 
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“  Ah  I  ”  said  she,  standing  up,  “  1  would  thou  hadst  not 
minded  me  of  that,  Filippo.  ’Tis  a  sad  place  to  tell  our 
love-tale  in.”  And  her  face  clouded  over  as  she  looked  out 
over  the  desolate  waste  before  them. 

Filippo  took  her  hand. 

“  We  will  go  back,  sweetheart,”  said  he.  “  I  fear  the  night 
air  for  thee  more  than  the  shades  of  all  these  buried  dead. 
Thou  art  my  own  — dost  feel  that,  Bianca?  Art  happy, 
soul  of  my  soul  ?  ” 

“  Thou  ncedst  not  ask.  It  seems  Joy  is  an  easy  lesson  in 
the  conning ;  for  but  one  hour  have  I  had  the  page  toward 
me,  and  already  it  is  not  wholly  strange.  And  yet  I  would 
we  had  not  trysted  here,”  she  murmured,  still  looking  back 
at  the  green  mounds  behind  them,  and  shivering  a  little  as 
she  looked. 

“  Fear  not,”  said  he,  tenderly  drawing  her  on.  ”  Thy 
time  of  sorrow  is  past  by ;  the  future  is  all  sunshine,  Bianca. 
I  have  not  pained  thee,  sweet  one  ?  —  what  makes  thee 
then  so  pale  r  ” 

“  Thou  didst  not  pain  me,”  she  said,  with  a  forced  smile. 
“  ’Tis  an  old  malady,  a  pain  in  the  side  here,  —  near  the 
heart.  It  does  not  long  trouble  me,  Filippo  :  do  not  fear, 
beloved  one.  ’Tis  gone  now.  Ah  I  here  we  are  at  the 
gates  again,  Filippo  I  How  swiftly  the  time  has  gone  since 
we  came  by.” 

“  Didst  never  tell  me  of  tbat  pain  before,  soul  of  mine  ?  ” 
said  Filippo,  still  troubled  by  her  words,  and  the  pale  face 
she  wore. 

“  I  did  but  know  thee  yesterday  I  ”  she  answered,  with  a 
smile  so  bright,  that  the  gloom  that  had  come  over  them 
was  swept  away. 

“  But  yesterday  I  How  good  the  great  God  was  to  make 
that  yesterday  1  ”  said  Filippo.  “  Seest  thou,  Bianca,”  he 
went  on  as  they  came  beneath  the  arch  again,  “  that  rude 
writing  overhead  ?  ” 

“  I  see  it,”  said  she,  looking  up. 

“  Knowest  thou  what  it  is  ?  ’Tis  in  memory  of  a  victory 
some  thousand  years  ago,  when  Goths  came  forth  to  con¬ 
quer  Rome  and  failed.  I  tried  to  read  an  omen  there  as 
we  passed  through,  Bianca.” 

“  I  heard  thee  sigh,”  said  she. 

“  I  feared,”  he  said.  “  But  now  I  have  forgotten  how  to 
fear.  'Thou  shalt  forget  it  too,  sweetheart.” 

III. 

Darkness,  which  falls  very  suddenly  in  Rome,  was  near 
the  city  before  Filippo  and  Bianca  reached  their  homes. 

“  For  to-night,  then,  fare  thee  well,  my  life,”  he  said,  as 
they  stood,  trying  to  part,  by  the  church  which  marked  the 
boundary  pre.'Cribed  by  Bianca.  “  Henceforth  one  home 
shall  hold  us  both.  Thou  wilt  be  mine  to-morrow,  Bianca  ? 
Priests  are  many  in  Rome.  What  I  not  to-morrow  ?  —  and 
to-morrow  is  yet  so  far  away  I  Ah,  Bianca,  if  thou  didst 
know  how  bare  and  unfurnished  my  poor  home  will  look  all 
that  long  to-morrow,  that  has  been  blessed  with  thee  to-day  I 
What  art  waiting  for,  Bianca  ?  Thou  wilt  not  change  that 
gown  for  any  costlier  ?  1  would  not  have  thee  change  one 
thread  —  1  love  thee  as  thou  art.” 

“  Thou  wouldst,  indeed,  that  I  change  naught  ?  —  in  dress 
or  hair  ?  ” 

“  Nay,  I  beseech  thee  not.” 

“  Good,  Filippo.  This  silver  hand,  then,”  said  she  touch¬ 
ing  it  with  her  finger  tips,  and  smiling  coyly,  “shall  remain 
open  —  shall  not  l^  changed  for  one  with  closed  palm.” 

“  Nay  I  ”  said  he,  laughing ;  “  thou  knowest  I  meant  not 
that,  sweet  Bianca.  Change  it  to-morrow  with  thy  girl¬ 
hood,  and  be  a  Roman  matron,  wilt  thou  ?  ” 

“  ’Tis  easier  spoken  than  done.  Thou  hast  thought  noth¬ 
ing  of  home,  or  house,  or  wherewithal.  I  want  no  gear, 
Filippo,  seeing  this  pleases  thee ;  but  I  will  not  wed  thee  to 
bringthee  to  starvation.  Hast  any  money,  Filippo  ?  ” 

“  Thou  art  so  worldly.  But  I  have  two  scudi  and  an 
order  for  a  picture.” 

“  For  a  good  patron  ?  ” 

“  Ave  !  —  one  who  pays  well  and  quickly.” 

“  When  will  it  be  finished  ?  ” 


“  By  the  time  the  scudi  are  spent,  and  thou  askest  more 
of  me.” 

“  Canst  iinigh  it  in  a  week  ?  ” 

“  Nay ;  in  a  fortnight.” 

“  Then  we  will  wait  for  that,  Filippo.” 

“  I  cannot  I  ’Tis  cruel  to  ask  it,  Bianca  I  ”  he  cried  im¬ 
petuously. 

“  Would  I  had  not  gone  into  the  cursed  Lotto  I  ”  she  said 
sadly,  turning  her  face  away. 

“  Didst  lose,,  then  ?  Ah  I  I  feared  so,  and  forgot  to  ask 
thee  once  more,  because  I  feared  to  lose  a  greater  prize. 
But,  Bianca,  I  bless  thee  for  naming  that  thing.  How 
much  wilt  thou  promise  to  wed  me  on  ?  Five  scudi  ?  ten 
•cudi  V  and  the  picture  ?  ” 

“  How  wilt  thou  get  five  scudi  ?  ” 

“  Where  thou  didst  lose,  thou  sweetest  soul  I  Bianca, 
’tis  a  week,  saving  one  day,  till  the  Lotto  comes  round 
again.  If  I  win,  wilt  thou  wed  me  that  self-same  day  ?  ” 

“  M  e !  I  will  wed  thee !  ” 

“  Then  may  all  angels  lend  the  week  their  wings !  ”  said 
Filippo. 

And  the  week  passed,  and  priest  and  acolyte  and  herald 
passed  into  the  red-draped  balcony ;  and  into  the  piazza 
streamed  the  eager  people,  ragged,  starved,  hungry,  but 
drunk  with  the  fatal  intoxication  of  a  delusive  hope. 

Taller  than  the  dark  natives  beside  him  hy  a  head  and 
shoulders,  with  his  fair  locks  tossed  back  upon  his  forehead, 
and  his  pale,  manly  face  upturned  to  the  wheel  of  fate 
above  him,  Filippo  the  painter  is  not  easily  mistaken. 

We  look  for  the  form  of  Bianca  beside  him,  but  we  fail 
to  find  her.  He  has  come  alone  —  to  hear  alone,  and  then 
to  carry  to  his  mistress,  the  tidings  of  his  weal  or  woe. 
For  he  cannot  feel  it  is  Bianca’s  woe  so  all  entirely  as  it 
is  his  own  ;  else  had  she  never  laid  that  bar  of  five  bright 
scudi  between  them  and  their  bliss.  Yet  never  reproach 
has  neared  the  heart  or  lips  of  Filippo  ;  he  loves  too 
vastly,  with  his  passionate,  headlong,  minded,  new-found 
love. 

The  sun,  that  strikes  down  hotly  now  upon  ill-covered 
or  uncovered  heads,  seems  to  have  only  touched  the  fairer 
skin  of  the  young  painter,  while  round  him,  like  bronzed 
statues,  the  sallow  Romans  group  themselves  in  whispering 
knots  of  twos  and  threes ;  statues  in  all  but  the  wretched 
fluttering  garments  or  ill-falling  coats  they  wear  for  togas. 

The  wheel  is  flying  now,  in  a  quick  whirl :  madly  the 
little  papers  dance  and  leap  and  crackle  as  they  go.  The 
acolyte  turns  back  his  sleeves,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
draws. 

Filippo’s  hand  is  tightly  closed  upon  his  number;  he 
opens  it  a  moment  to  make  sure  that  it  is  safe.  Number 
twenty-one.  He  has  taken  it  from  the  age  of  Bianca ;  and 
surelv  such  a  number  cannot,  cannot  faill 

“  ^iftyfi’^e !  ” 

Well,  that  is  but  the  first.  Filippo  has  yet  four  chances 
still. 

“  Eighty-nine !  ” 

The  noarse  wail  and  murmur  from  the  crowd,  and  tight¬ 
ening  of  many  hands  over  many  tickets. 

“  Sixty-three !  ” 

The  numbers  are  all  runnii^  high  to-day ;  and  Filippo’s 
number  is  so  far  from  high.  I^r  Filippo ! 

“  Thirty-eight  I  ” 

Ah  I  that  is  nearer ;  it  may  fall  yet 

“  Twenty  ”  — 

Filippo’s  heart  gives  a  bound.  Yes,  twenty,  poor  Filip¬ 
po  I  —  but  not  twenty-one.” 

{Si  All  the  fair  locks  come  falling  on  his  forehead ;  wearily 
the  tired  eyes  turn  upon  the  crowd.  Filippo  feels  hope¬ 
lessly  in  his  empty  pocket.  He  has  risked  all,  and  now 
he  has  lost  all.  It  was  worth  risking  all  for  such  a  prize, 
lie  is  a  man  still,  and  he  has  something  more  than  Boman 
blood  within  him.  He  bears  up  bravely;  but,  ah  me  I 
that  empty  home  I  that  cursed  Lotto  I  that  unfinished 
picture  I 

“  Friend  Filippo,”  says  one,  touching  him  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  he  looks  up,  or  rather  down,  to  find  a  little 
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cluster  of  folk  about  him  ;  “  friend  Filippo,  thou  hast  well 
done  I  ” 

“  How  so  ?  ”  he  asks,  sharply. 

•  “  How  so  I  in  so  nearly  drawing  the  prize.  Twenty-one 
is  thy  number,  eh  ?  and  twenty  was  the  winner !  Try  thy 
luck  again,  good  painter ;  thou’lt  reach  the  mark  next 
time  I  ” 

“  Idiot  I  ”  said  Filippo,  pushing  himself  out  through  the 
crowd. 

“  Nay,  nay,”  shout  a  dozen  voices ;  “  go  not,  we  pray 
thee,  till  thou  hast  given  us  a  number.  Thou  art  so  nearly 
winner.  Say,  where  didst  thou  find  thy  ‘  twenty -one  ’  ?  — 
by  blood,  or  age,  accident,  or  how  ?  ” 

“  By  a  way  thou  canst  not,”  he  answered,  gruffly,  push¬ 
ing  tlie  last  speaker  aside.  But  half-way  up  the  street 
they  still  followed  him,  with  their  cry,  “  Date  me  un 
numero  t  Per  amor  di  Dio  I  ” 

One,  seeing  a  child  playing  with  stones  or  walnuts, 
darted  across  the  street  to  count  them.  Another  hurried 
home  repeating  the  number  of  a  shop,  upon  which,  doubt¬ 
less,  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Holy  Mother,  his  eye 
had  fallen.  And  the  rest,  seeing  no  help  likely  to  be  dealt 
them  by  Filippo,  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  suffered 
him  to  pass  on  in  peace. 

A  sorry  peace  it  was.  And  yet  the  time  was  not  lonn 
before  he  had  reached  the  Trastevere.  As  he  went  he 
had  done  as  a  man  in  trouble  should  ;  he  had  bethought 
him  how  to  reclimb  the  height  from  which  he  had  fallen. 

Somewhat  cheered  by  the  hope  before  him  and  Bianca’s 
priceless  love,  his  face  had  lost  a  little  of  its  distress  be¬ 
fore  the  church,  where  she  was  to  await  him,  appeared  in 
sight.  But  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  her,  so  true  to  her 
promise,  watching  by  the  porch  there,  shining  like  a  bright 
jewel  from  out  uie  shadows,  and  with  the  hope  he  had 
laid  by  hovering  upon  her  parted  lips  as  she  smiled  out 
his  welcome,  his  courage  ebbed  away,  and  she  read  the 
message  in  his  silence. 

“  Bianca,”  said  he,  drawing  close  to  her,  “  it  is  all  lost 
—  all  the  three  scudi —  thy  one,  my  two.  And  now  adieu 
happiness  for  two  weary  weeks  ;  ”  and  he  sat  down  wearily 
upon  the  steps,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Bianca  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

“  Did  never  good  come  of  that  cursed  Lotto  V  ”  said 
she,  presently. 

“  How  canst  thou  say  that  ?  ”  he  asked  reproachfully, 
looking  up ;  and  she  saw  that  there  were  tears  in  his  sad 
eyes  ;  “  how  canst  thou  say  that,  when,  save  for  the  Lotto 
maybe  my  eyes  had  never  rested  on  thee  V  Was  never 
gO(^  in  that,  Bianca  ?  ” 

“  That  God  thou  speakest  of  knows,”  she  said,  gravely ; 
“  I  know  not.  But  I  fear  sometimes  it  were  not  wholly 
good.” 

“  For  thee  V  ”  he  asked,  sharply. 

“  Nay,  Filippo,  for  thee.  To  me  thy  love  is  an  eternal 
good.  Thou  knowest  that  if  I  lose  thee  I  have  nought. 
'Thy  love  is  meat  to  me  and  drink ;  I  want  no  other 
thing.” 

“  Then  wed  me  so,  my  life  !  ”  he  cried  out,  catching  at 
her  skirt  with  both  his  hands,  and  gazing  up  into  her  face 
as  she  stood  above  him,  on  an  upper  step. 

A  beautiful,  soft,  almost  holy  smile  broke  upon  the  hard 
face  of  Bianca.  She  stooped  a  little,  she  laid  her  hands 
upon  Filippo’s  shoulders,  and  her  dark  eyes  looking  into 
his,  overwadowed  their  clear  blue  for  an  instant  while 
their  souls  touched. 

“  Good  shall  come  of  it,”  said  she,  “  so  far  as  Bianca  can 
carve  out  thy  destiny.  For  to-day,  at  least,  do  thou  com¬ 
mand,  and  let  me  be  obedient.  Thou  hast  commanded  — 
I  am  obedient.  We  will  wed  to-day,  if  thou  fearest  not, 
and  if  thou  find  the  priest  will  do  it.” 

“  Fear  I  ”  he  cried,  springing  to  his  feet ;  “  I  fear  noth¬ 
ing  but  to  leave  thee  —  but  to  lose  thee  1  My  Bianca  I  — 
my  life,  my  heart,  mine  own  1  ” 

So  with  the  passionate  utterances  of  that  passionate 
langu^e  set  in  the  mouth  of  a  lover,  a  painter,  and  a 
poet,  Filippo  besieged-  his  mistress’s  ear ;  and  before  noon 
had  passed,  the  priest  had  been  found,  and  the  words 
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been  spoken,  and  Filippo  and  his  bride  stood  without  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

“  Thou  blessed  church,  thou  house  of  God  !  ”  said  he, 
lookinz  up,  and  always  holding  Bianca’s  hand.  “  ’Tis 
here  f  have  wooed  my  love;  ’tis  here  I  have  won  my 
bride.  By  all  the  saints,”  and  Filippo  lifted  his  hat  as 
he  made  the  vow  —  “  by  all  the  saints,  (and  Holy  Mother, 
do  thou  bear  me  witness  I )  so  soon  as  Filippo  the  painter 
ihall  have  a  scudo  not  needed  to  stay  the  very  hunger  of 
his  wife,  that  scudo  shall  be  offered  here,  to  her  who  has 
prospered  him  so  greatly  I  Say  ‘  Amen,’  wilt  thou  not, 
Bianca  ?  ”  he  asked,  looking  down  at  her. 

“  Aye  !  Amen  and  amen  T  ” 

Hand  in  hand  they  went  down  the  street  together. 

“  Where  art  going,  Filippo  ?  ”  asked  Bianca,  stopping 
suddenly. 

“  To  my  home  —  our  home,  my  life :  where  else  wouldst 
thou  wo,  Bianca  ?  ” 

'ft  tha^lace  first  I  will  not  call  my  home,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “  Thou  dost  not  mind  that  I  have  left  all  I  have 
behind  me  I  ” 

“  What  hast  left,  angel,  that  thou  lovest  as  well  •  as 
me  ?  ”  he  asked  her,  with  a  joyous  smile. 

“What  I  have  loved  before  Filippo  came  into  any 
dream  of  mine!  Beppo  lives  all  alone,  in  my  garret 
yonder ;  and  beside  him  are  all  my  worldly  goods.” 

“JIast  any  goo<ls  of  value,  Bianca  ?  ” 

“  Aye  !  of  value  to  me,  Filippo.” 

“  Why  then  to  me,”  he  said,  softly ;  and  they  turned 
toward  the  place  that  Bianca  will  not  call  her  home. 

Arriving  at  the  outer  door,  Filippo  would  have  halted, 
but  Bianca  bade  him  follow  her  up  the  stairs. 

“  'Thou  shalt  see  the  place  I  leave,”  she  said,  “  before  I 
change  it  for  another.  Hast  been  lonely,  Filippo,  in  thy 
studio,  with  thy  great  head  and  heart  to  bear  thee  com¬ 
pany  V  Think,  then,  how  lone  my  life  has  been  ;  a  woman, 
and  so  bound  to  stay  at  home  when  men  could  go  abroad ; 
a  woman,  so  suffered  only  such  toil  as  this  —  that  gives  but 
the  more  time  for  sad  and  troubled  thoughts  ;  ”  and  she 
pointed  to  her  bobbins  and  lace-pillow,  with  the  unfin¬ 
ished  work  upon  it 

“Thou  wilt  not  find  it  dull  and  sad  hereafter,  thou 
sweet  soul,”  said  Filippo,  fingering  the  delicate  web  with 
an  admiring  tenderness. 

“  Nay,  it  I  may  work  beside  thee,”  she  said,  as  she 
gathered  her  few  small  possessions  and  bound  them  up 
in  a  large  scarlet  handkerchief,  “an<l  it  may  chance  to 
help  thee,  too,  a  little.  For  by  that  only  have  I  held  to 
life  these  last  two  years  since  I  was  left  alone.” 

“  Aye,  it  will  help  us  surely.  And  I  will  paint  thee  as 
thou  sittest  working,  thou  sweet  Penelope,”  said  he,  his 
whole  face  beaming  with  a  tenderness  of  smiles,  as  he  held 
out  his  hand  for  the  bundle. 

“  Nay,  but  I  have  forgotten  a  good  friend  1  ”  said  Bianca 
suddenly.  And  pausing  a  moment  to  think  where  she  had 
hud  it,  after  feeling  vainly  at  her  side,  she  stepped  to  her 
bed,  and  drew  the  little  silver  dagger  from  beneath  her 
piUow. 

“  Ah  I  would  thou  hadst  forgotten  that,  my  life,”  said 
Filippo.  “  It  seems  not  in  keeping  with  thy  face  and 
womanhood  ;  and  I  am  with  thee  now  for  a  protector  I  ” 

“It  is  beseeming  my  womanhood,  seeing  I  am  a  Tras- 
teverine,”  said  Bianca,  firmly  but  kindly,  “  'There,  thou 
canst  take  the  bundle,  if  thou  wilt.  I  will  not  lose  my 
time  in  saying  farewell  to  a  place  that  has  no  dear  mem¬ 
ories  for  Bianca.  And  stay  a  moment,”  she  added,  after 
they  had  passed  the  outer  door ;  “  there  is  a  son  of  Israel 
here  will  do  me  a  service.”  So  saying,  she  entered  a  dark 
pawnbroker’s  shop  at  the  corner  of  the  street 

“  Wilt  part  with  something,  Bianca  'i  Ah,  sweet  soul, 
if  it  were  not  for  that  cursed  Ix)tto.” 

“  Hush  on  that  1  ’tis  past  by.  I  have  a  trifle  here  will 
keep  us.”  And  pulling  out  an  earring  from  each  ear,  she 
threw  them  on  the  counter  before  a  thin  wiry  man  who 
seemed  master  of  the  shop  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Bianca’s. 

“  How  much  ?  ”  she  asked  shortly. 


“  Mezzo  scudo,”  said  the  man,  throwing  the  poor  little 
ornaments  down  disparagingly. 

Bianca  closed  the  bargain  with  a  nod,  the  money  was 
pushed  toward  her,  and  gathering  it  up,  she  gave  it  into 
Filippo’s  hand. 

The  Jew,  watching  them  both,  leered  hatefully.  Had 
Filippo  been  less  tall  and  strong,  the  leer  would  probably 
have  become  a  taunt. 

Bianca  saw  it,  and  with  true  woman’s  tact  prepared  to 
right  herself  and  Filippo  in  his  eyes,  without  allowing  it 
to  transpire  that  she  cared  a  whit  for  his  opinion  or  nis 
sneer. 

“  Thou  hast  still  my  other  goods  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Aye,  aye  1  ” 

“  Well,  part  not  with  them,  if  thou  hast  any  kindness  or 
courtesy,  since  I  am  married,”  said  she  carelessly,  “  and 
may  claim  them  for  my  home.”  And  so  saying  she  stepped 
out  of  the  shop,  Fillippo  following. 

“  I  thought  maybe  thou  wouldst  have  parted  with  the 
dagger  rather  than  those  comely  rings,”  Filippo  said  pres¬ 
ently. 

“  Nay,  nay,  ask  not  that,  Filippo ;  ’twas  my  mother’s. 
It  shall  never  do  but  a  ^ood  turn  for  thee,”  she  answered 
smiling.  “  And  when  1  need  it  no  longer,  then  thou  shalt 
part  with  this  too.  But  ’twill  be  a  sorry,  sorry  day  for  thee 
and  me,  my  Filippo.” 

“  How  so,  sweet  life  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  would  part  with  life  sooner,”  she  answered 
solemnly. 

And  so  they  came  to  Filippo’s  home. 

It  was  February,  late  in  February,  and  violets  were 
growing  rank  in  all  the  earth  round  Rome.  A  little  girl 
was  selling  them,  with  bunches  of  white  hyacinths,  close  to 
Filippo’s  door. 

“  Dost  love  flowers  ?  ”  he  asked  of  Bianca,  as  he  looked 
into  the  child’s  basket. 

'  “  Aye,  I  love  them  ;  but  we  have  naught  to  spend  in  such 
ways  as  these.”  And  she  would  have  passed  on,  up  the 
stair. 

“  Nay,  but  if  thou  lovest  them  we  will  have  bridal  flow¬ 
ers  to-day.”  And  he  took  a  bunch  of  each  flower,  and 
emptied  a  handful  of  centissimi  into  the  child’s  hand. 
“  There,  little  maiden,  get  thee  gone,  and  sell  thy  flowers 
to  as  happy  hearts  as  ^is  who  now  buys  of  thee.”  And 
the  little  maiden,  wondering,  turned  away. 

Then  taking  Bianca  by  the  hand,  he  led  her  up  the  old 
marble  stair,  and  drawing  the  key  from  his  pocket,  opened 
the  door. 

“  Here,”  said  he,  pausing  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the 
threi-hold,-  “  shalt  thou  give  me  thy  first  wifely  kiss.  Hast 
never  commended  me  that  1  have  waited  all  this  time, 
Bianca  ?  ” 

“  ’Twas  but  what  thou  shoiddst  do  I  ”  she  answered 
laughing ;  but  she  put  her  round  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
bent  bis  forehead  to  her  lips. 

“  Beautiful  lips  I  ”  said  he,  holding  her  close  and  speak¬ 
ing  softly,  as  if  he  dreamt,  “  how  cruel  they  have  been  to 
me,  and  now  how  kind  I  'Thank  God  who  has  made  them 
my  wife’s  lips  at  length  —  thank  God  I  ” 

“  At  length  I  ”  she  murmured,  “  and  yet  that  length  is  but 
a  week !  Ah,  Filippo,  if  ’tis  indeed  the  great  God  has 
worked  this  for  us,  1  will  learn  to  love  Him  as  dost  thou.” 

“  'Thou  wilt  soon  learn,  sweet  wife  —  learn  to  teach  me. 
Women  are  wisest  in  such  lore  as  this.  But  findest  thou 
this  too  poor  a  home  to  hold  thy  beauty,  Bianca  V  —  too 
small  for  thy  comfort  or  thy  liking  ‘i  ” 

“  Aye,  ’tis  too  small  for  my  liking.”  'Then  Filippo  look¬ 
ing  pained,  she  flung  her  arms  about  him,  and  said  gayly,  — 

“  ^ou  foolish  one  I  1  meant  but  that  ’twas  too  small  to 
hold  my  loue.” 

And  he  made  answer,  “  O  cruel  Bianca  I  ” 

So  with  sweet  torments,  and  long  moments  of  speechless 
silence,  when  the  beating  of  their  hearts  only,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  eyes,  told  each  to  each  what  words  had  failed 
to  utter,  the  first  day  of  married  life  passed  by. 

And  so  passed  many  days  as  sweetly:  while  Filippo 
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painted  and  Bianca  wove  her  web  of  fairy  tracery  upon  its 
pillow,  and  love  and  hope  wove  traceries  and  painted  pic¬ 
tures  as  fair  in  either  heart. 
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I  led  thee  from  thy  placid  loneness  to  drag  thee  through 
the  thicket  and  the  desert  to  my  side  ?  ”  “ 

“  Nay,  Filippo,  thou  knowest  that  I  would  not  turn  in 


“  ’Twill  be  done  to-morrow  ?  "  asked  Bianca  one  day,  thought,  far  less  in  truth,  to  that  sad  past,”  said  she ;  “  and 
leaning  over  her  husband’s  easel,  and  smiling  to  see  herself  yet  not  sad,  ’twas  neither  grief  nor  joy.  ’Twas  therefore 
portrayed  there,  and  so  fair.  death  to  me  —  no  more.” 

“  Aye,  sposa  mia.  I  will  touch  it  no  further.  As  thee,  it  And  he,  catching  her  in  his  arms,  would  say :  — 

pleases  me  but  ill ;  as  Santa  Caterina  for  the  Marchese’s  “  Thou  brave,  sweet  soul  I  thou  hast  the  passion  and  the 

gallery,  it  may  pass.”  poesy,  then,  I  read  in  thee  when  first  I  saw  thee  I  Thou 

“  And  yet  I  make  but  an  ill  saint,”  she  said.  woufdst  not  linger  in  the  cruel  calms  of  life,  but  rather 

“  Think’st  thou  so  ?  My  next  then  shall  be  a  Lucretia.  suffer  sometimes  to  be  sometimes  glad.  Thou  brave  Lu- 

Thou  candt  look  that  part  well,  my  Bianca ;  for  thou  hast  cretia,  taking  joy  when  heaven  gives  it  thee,  and  also  sor- 

suffered,  and  the  suffering  has  left  its  hand  upon  thee,  to  row  when  heaven  gives  it  thee.  Would  I  were  brave  as 
my  thinking.  Aye,  and  tny  Roman  blood  will  stand  my  thou,  sweet  life !  but  ’tis  thy  wan  whiteness  so  unmans  me. 

stead  —  that  quick  bright  eye  of  thine,  those  firm  sweet  Say,  art  thou  ill,  my  Bianca  ?  ” 

lips.  Wilt  sit  for  my  Lucretia,  Bianca  ?  ”  “  Nay,  I  think  not.  Nor  do  I  want  for  aught.  The 

“  If  thou  wilt  tell  me  how.  Was  she  unhappy,  then,  this  pain  in  the  side  it  is,  methinks,  that  draws  the  color  from 

Lucretia  ?  ”  me ;  I  had  it  then  an  instant,  whilst  thou  didst  speak.  ’Tii 

“  Woeful  enough.  Losing  what  made  life  dear,  she  gone  now  :  look  not  so  sad,  dear  heart  1  ” 
turned  to  death  —  and  died  bravely.”  “  I  had  forgotten  of  that  pain.  Hast  been  greatly  troubled 

“By  her  own  hand?”  lately,  Bianca?  Thinkst  thou  it  is  not  better?  It  surely 

“  Aye,  by  her  own  hand.”  must  be  better,  angel  mine,  or  thou  hadst  spoken  of  it  more 

“  And  dagger  ?  ”  often  ?  ” 

»*  —  and  dagger.”  “  Aye,  maybe  it  is  bettor.  I  know  not,  Filippo.  It  will 

“  Then  mine  shall  do  thee  a  good  service  yet,  Filippo  I  ”  be  better  when  cool  days  come  again.  Lay  down  thy  brush ; 

And  the  morrow  came,  and  the  picture  was  carried  from  come  out  with  me,  wilt  thou  ?  Let  us  sit  where  first  we  sat 

its  easel.  And  the  good  patron  paid  its  price,  and  over ;  together.” 

for  the  face  of  Bianca  looking  from  the  canvas  pleased  him  “  Where  was  that  ?  ”  he  asked. 

well.  “  Mindest  thou  not  ?  —  at  the  Marmorata  —  on  the  marble 


It  had  been  well  for  Filippo  the  painter  had  patrons  like 
the  Marchese  been  plentiful  as  violets  in  spring.  But  with 
the  violets  patrons  too  passed  away.  May  drove  foreign¬ 
ers  from  the  scorched  city,  and  Albano  and  Tivoli  filled 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  Rome. 

A  grand  Lucretia  hung  on  Filippo’s  easel,  unnoticed  and 
unsought.  Bianca  sat  bravely  stitching  at  her  pillow,  with 
its  countless  bobbins,  and  now  and  then  she  sallied  forth  to 
that  dark  shop  in  the  Trastcverc,  leaving  a  goodly  piece  of 
lace  behind,  and  bringing  such  pittance  with  her  as  the 
niggardly  Jew  would  deal. 

But  what  had  sufficed  to  feed  and  scantily  clothe  Bianca 
as  a  maiden  was  never  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  both  man 
and  wife.  And  the  daily  meals  grew  smaller  and  coarser 
every  day;  and  the  poor  clothes,  grown  dusky  with  the 
summer’s  wear,  hung  limper  and  limper,  while  Bianca’s 
busy  hand  flew  from  the  pillow  and  the  bobbins  to  patch 
and  dam,  and  patch  and  dam  again. 

There  were  other  artists  living  in  the  same  house  with 
Filippo  and  Bianca,  and  to  their  doors  visitors  wpuld  some¬ 
times  come ;  or  the  postman’s  knock  would  tell  of  good 
news  for  them  —  may^  of  disappointments  too,  but  at  least 
that  they  were  known. 

But  to  Filippo’s  door  came  never  patron,  or  postman,  or 
evei^romise. 

“  Tnou  art  not  old  enough,”  Bianca  would  say,  comfort¬ 
ing  him  as  best  she  might ;  “  thy  name  has  not  ^en  heard 
abroad,  as  yet.  Take  heart  and  patience.  By  and  by  thou 
wilt  find  thyself  famous,  and  the  great  world  will  have  thee 
ever  on  its  lips.” 

“  If  heaven  would  grant  but  that  it  come  before  thy 
cheek  has  lost  its  bloom  from  want,  my  sweet  wife,  Bi¬ 
anca  I  ”  he  would  answer  earnestly,  looking  wistfully  into 
the  face  that  has  certainly  grown  somewhat  thin  and  color¬ 
less  since  first  we  saw  it.  “  That  white  wan  look  of  thine 
plays  in  my  dreams,  and  makes  me  woeful  if  I  sleep  or 
wake.  Ah,  Filippo,  why  wert  thou  made  with  long  thin 
hands  like  these  ?  ”  he  said,  looking  sadly  at  them,  “  that 
are  not  fit  for  honest  common  labor  in  the  fields,  like  other 
men’s,  that  have  but  one  work  made  for  them,  and  that 
work  fhiitless  —  all  in  vain,  in  vain  I  What  ’vails  it  that 
thou  hast  a  poet’s  soul,  that  thou  canst  lay  it  bare  to  men, 
and  with  these  fingers?  So  many  here  in  Rome  have 
poets’  souls  I  and  none  it  seems  have  any  care  to  find  God 
rendered  by  this  Filippo  I  Ah,  Bianca,  sposa  mia  I  ”  he 
would  say  passionately  again,  “  thou  dost  not  curse  me  that 


death  to  me  —  no  more.” 

And  he,  catching  her  in  his  arms,  would  say :  — 

“  Thou  brave,  sweet  soul  I  thou  hast  the  passion  and  the 
poesy,  then,  I  read  in  thee  when  first  I  saw  thee  I  Thou 
woufdst  not  linger  in  the  cruel  calms  of  life,  but  rather 
suffer  sometimes  to  be  sometimes  glad.  Thou  brave  Lu< 
cretia,  taking  joy  when  heaven  gives  it  thee,  and  also  sor¬ 
row  when  heaven  gives  it  thee.  Would  I  were  brave  as 
thou,  sweet  life  I  but  ’tis  thy  wan  whiteness  so  unmans  me. 
Say,  art  thou  ill,  my  Bianca  ?  ” 

“  Nay,  I  think  not.  Nor  do  I  want  for  aught.  The 
pain  in  the  side  it  is,  methinks,  that  draws  the  color  from 
me ;  I  had  it  then  an  instant,  whilst  thou  didst  speak.  ’Tii 
gone  DOW  ;  look  not  so  sad,  dear  heart  1  ” 

“  I  had  forgotten  of  that  pain.  Hast  been  greatly  troubled 
lately,  Bianca?  Thinkst  thou  it  is  not  better?  It  surely 
must  be  better,  angel  mine,  or  thou  hadst  spoken  of  it  more 
often  ?  ” 

“  Aye,  maybe  it  is  bettor.  I  know  not,  Filippo.  It  will 
be  better  when  cool  days  come  again.  Lay  down  thy  brush ; 
come  out  with  me,  wilt  thou  ?  Let  us  sit  where  first  we  sat 
together.” 

“  Where  was  that  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Mindest  thou  not  ?  —  at  the  Marmorata  —  on  the  marble 
blocks,  at  sunset ;  dost  remember  ?  ” 

“  I  remember  well  ;  and  how  hard  thou  wort  to  me  — 
how  like  a  marble  statue  on  its  marble  pedestal.  ‘  Did 
never  hope  that  I  should  be  Pygmalion,  and  love  my  statue 
into  life  and  love.’  ” 

“  And  yet  I  was  not  hard,”  said  she,  “  when  I  looked 
back  ;  dost  remember  ?  ” 

“  Aye,  I  remember.” 

“  I  said  I  looked  but  for  my  dagger ;  didst  believe  that, 
Filippo  ?  ” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  meant  thee  to  believe  it.  And  yet,  I  think  I  did  not 
want  thee  to  believe  it  I  I  looked  but  to  see  it  had 
not  been  a  dream,  that  golden  hour.  I  looked  but  that  I 
might  come  again,  and  sit  there  lonely,  and  think  of  what 
had  been,  when  lo  I  I  entertained  an  angel  unawares.” 

“  Where  didst  read  that,  Bianca  ?  Hast  a  Bible  ?  ” 

“  Read  ?  A  Bible  ?  Thou  knowest  I  have  no  Bible.  I 
knew  not  ’twas  writ  in  any  Bible  ?  ” 

“  They  say  ’tis  a  very  human  book,  and  very  godlike,” 
said  Filippo  musing ;  “  and  thou  art  very  human  and  very 
godlike  too.” 

And  here  seeing  Bianca’s  face  contract  with  sudden 
pain,  while  she  pressed  her  hand  against  her  heart,  he  lifted 
her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  until  they  reached  the  Mar¬ 
morata. 

June  like  a  parched  scroll  rolled  by,  to  suffer  other 
months  to  follow  her.  By  August  there  was  never  a  blade 
could  be  called  green  in  all  the  gardens  about  Rome. 

And  as  the  sun  sapped  out  the  life  from  tree  and  flower, 
so  from  the  face  of  Bianca  more  and  more  the  life-blood 
faded. 

Still  she  kept  courage,  and  still  she  comforted  the  sad¬ 
dened  Filippo. 

“  When  cool  days  come,”  said  she,  “  the  pain  will  slacken. 
For  ’tis  woefully  worse  through  this  long  summer.”  But 
other  maidens  and  matrons  waxed  stout  and  strong,  and 
opened  like  sun-flowers  to  the  burning  heat;  and,  like 
sweet  fruit,  they  grow  but  the  fairer  as  they  ripened ;  while 
Bianca’s  beauty  waned  and  waned,  and  no  summer  color 
dyed  her  cheek. 

But  there  were  times  when  she  was  gay  and  blitheful, 
and  when  the  pain  ceased  to  torment  her,  and  then  she 
and  Filippo  were  hopeful  as  before. 

“  When  cool  days  come,”  said  he,  “  when  cool  days 
come  I  ”  And  she  would  echo,  “  Aye,  when  cool  days 
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But  they  tarried  long,  these  cool  days.  And  before  they 
came,  the  Marchese,  back  in  Rome  again,  blessed  Filippo 
the  painter  with  another  order. 

“  Paint  me  a  picture  after  thine  own  heart,”  said  he. 

And  Filippo  showed  him  the  “  Lucretia.” 

“Aye,  that  is  fine.  I’ll  have  that  of  thee,  so  thou’lt 
finish  it  before  the  week  is  out.  A  day  later  and  thou’lt 
find  my  house  closed  upon  thee,  for  I  move  to  Florence.” 

Kow  so  it  fell  that,  while  Filippo  would  fain  have  painted 
and  finished  the  Lucretia,  Bianca  was  so  troubled  with  the 
sharp  and  oft-recurring  pain,  that  but  for  his  anguish  there 
was  no  room  in  the  heart  of  the  young  painter. 

“  Take  up  thy  brush,  my  Filippo,”  sne  would  say,  tr}'in" 
to  rise  from  the  bed  on  which  she  had  laid  herself.  “I 
will  sit  to  thee,  if  the  pain  will  give  me  time.” 

But  while  he  sat  before  her,  conning  the  face  that  had 

Sown  so  infinitely  dear,  across  him,  into  his  inmost  soul, 
e  truth  would  flash  that  little  by  little  she  was  slipping 
fiom  him. 

And  so  the  week  slipped  by,  and  so  slipped  the  brush 
from  the  hand  of  FilipjK).  And  Bianca  laid  herself  upon 
her  pillow,  and  wept. 

It  is  nigh  on  a  fortnight  later.  Still  hot  and  fierce  on 
Rome  beats  the  great  sun  from  out  a  cloudless  heaven.  It 
is  yet  early  in  the  day ;  but  there  is  stirring  in  the  streets, 
u  of  some  sight  to  be  seen,  something  of  sympathy  that 
draws  one  here,  one  there,  from  amongst  Rome’s  poorest, 
toward  a  common  centre. 

Out  of  the  low  doorway  in  the  Via  Condotti,  haggard 
and  hollow-checked,  stalks  Filippo  the  painter. 

What  draws  him  thence  ?  —  he  who  for  so  many  days 
Mne  by  has  never  crossed  the  threshold '?  And  yet  his 
business  has  not  held  him  bound  to  home ;  for  he  and  his 
easel,  once  so  dear,  have  nothing  now  in  common. 

With  face  turned  sadly  to  the  wall,  Lucretia  lies  un¬ 
finished.  Dry  on  the  forsaken  palette  lie  the  gay  colors 
mixed  for  her  adorning,  and  painter’s  brush  and  painter’s 
fingers  have  alike  stifiened  into  sad  disuse. 

Ah,  Filippo,  ’tis  no  festive  scene  has  drawn  thee  from 
th^  despairing  idleness.  It  is  a  gaunter  figure  yet  than 
thine  has  driven  thee  before  him. 

It  drives  him  forth,  and  now  it  stands  cruelly  and  faces 
him.  Want  is  its  name,  this  cruel  spectre ;  and  never  so 
close  has  his  cold  breath  been  till  now,  when  band  in  hand 
he  stalks  with  the  youn^  painter. 

“  There  is  one  way,  Filippo,”  he  says,  beckoning  always 
with  his  bony  finger.  “  Cast  thy  last  die,  and  be  a  man  I  ” 
And  Filippo  follows,  his  last  die  held  tight  between  his 
fingers. 

A  moment  sooner  these  words  were  spoken  : 

“  Where  goest  thou,  dear  love  ?  ” 

“  But  for  a  little  while,  my  life.” 

“  To  the  cursed  Ix)tto,  Filippo  ?  ” 

“  Aye  —  to  the  Lotto.” 

“  Wilt  stake,  then,  all  we  have  V  ” 

“  ’Tis  such  a  little  —  this  our  all,”  he  said,  “  we  lose  but 
little  if  we  lose ;  and  if  we  gain  —  then,  love,  my  love,  we 
may  do  better  in  the  time  to  come  I  Wilt  bid  me  God 
speed,  Bianca  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  that  she  had  raised  from  her 
pillow  upon  her  hand. 

“  Did  never  good  come  of  that  accursed  thing,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  And  she  bade  him  kneel  beside  her  while  she 
laid  her  arms  about  him,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  his 
breast. 

He  rocked  her  to  and  fro  gently,  while  he  said,  — 

“  Thou  sweet,  sweet  life  of  mine  I  it  kills  me  but  to  see 
thee  thus.  I  cannot  bear  it,  if  I  bide  here  doing  nought 
Let  me  away  to  the  Piazza,  Bianca  —  Aye,  sweet  one  — 
sufier  me  to  go  I  ” 

Long,  long,  he  strove  with  her,  while  with  a  clinging 
strengtn  that  was  almost  fierceness  she  leld  him  fast.  At 
length,  because  he  pressed  her  so,  she  loosed  her  hold,  and 
both  arms  falling  at  her  side,  she  said,  — 

“  Amen,  since  it  must  be  so.  Yet  kiss  me  once  agaiu, 
thou  sweet,  sweet  love  I  ” 


He  kissed  her  many  times,  her  forehead  and  her  listless 
hands.  But  she  lay  still,  as  if  her  conflict  with  him  had 
been  beyond  her  strength. 

“  Art  very  weary,  Bianca  ?  ”  he  asked,  still  delaying. 

“  Aye  —  very  weary.”  She  turned  her  face  upon  the 
pillow,  and  opening  the  door  softly  he  went  out. 

And  all  up  the  street  while  the  gaunt  spectre  beckoneil 
him,  the  words  of  Bianca  lay  heavy  at  the  painter’s  heart 

—  “  Did  never  good  come  of  that,  Filippo  1  ” 

Once  more  the  Piazza  fills  with  its  eager,  hungry  crowd. 
Once  more  the  balcoiw  is  draped  with  its  moving  red ; 
and  once  more  stands  Filippo  the  painter,  looking  up. 

The  priest  is  there ;  the  herald  is  there ;  the  acmyte,  with 
his  white  dress  and  innocent  face,  is  there. 

And  the  innocent  face  looks  down  and  catches  the  sunken 
eye  of  Filippo. 

“  Poor  soul  I  ”  says  the  innocent  heart,  “  would  I  could 
draw  thy  number  for  thee  t  ”  But  the  priest  is  speaking, 
and  the  herald  waits,  and  the  hungry  crowd  below  is  wait¬ 
ing  likewise. 

One  by  one  the  gaping  spaces  fill.  One  by  one  the 
hopes  of  Filippo  fall  from  him.  Hope,  did  I  say  ?  I  think 
he  knew  no  hope.  At  least,  his  pale  face  changes  not ;  his 
dim  eye  grows  no  brighter  ;  and  the  last  number  with  a 
shout  and  murmur  runs  into  its  place. 

There  is  an  echo  of  the  murmur  a  moment  after,  and  a 
little  stirring  in  the  crowd. 

“  ’Tis  Filippo  the  painter,  has  fainted  —  that  is  all,”  says 
a  voice  rough  but  not  unkindly.  And  they  set  him  on  his 
feet  again ;  and  be  thanks  them,  and  says  that  ’twas  the 
sun  had  done  it,  and  so  moves  on  and  leaves  the  square. 
But  tight  within  his  hand  he  holds  one  hundred  lira.  For 
he  has  won. 

Fast  move  the  feet,  but  lately  trailed  so  wearily  along 
the  self-same  path.  A  strange  wild  light  looks  from  the 
eyes  that  have  been  so  dim. 

“  Where  goest  thou  ?  ”  asks  a  friend  in  passing,  marking 
his  altered  mien. 

But  Filippo  laughs  only,  with  a  low  laugh  of  triumph, 
and  hurries  on. 

"  He  was  so  tall  and  comely,”  says  the  passer-by  to  an¬ 
other.  “  And  now  be  looks  no  taller  than  his  fellows.  He 
has  carried  full  weight  on  those  rounded  shoulders.  £h. 
friend  ?  And  yet  he  b  but  young.” 

But  still  fast,  fast  move  the  feet  of  Filippo,  and  quickly 
the  Via  Condotti  is  gained. 

“  Food  —  clothes  for  her  —  a  leech  that  shall  cure  her  of 
her  ill  I  ”  he  murmured,  as  with  uncertain  steps  he  sped 
along.  “  All  this  of  thee,  thou  blessed  Lotto  —  thou  gift 
of  God  1  ”  and  then  his  very  thoughts  stood  still  to  think 
he  was  so  near,  and  of  the  tidings  he  should  bring  her  as 
he  entered. 

And  at  the  outer  door  he  paused ;  and  his  hand  trem¬ 
bled  to  bis  pocket  for  the  rusty  key,  and  he  said,  “  Maybe 
she  sleeps  I  The  house  is  ve^  still.  How  wilt  thou  break 
the  tidings  and  not  hurt  her,  Filippo  ?  ” 

And  the  fingers  brought  out  the  key  at  length,  but  trem¬ 
bled  so  that  clank  upon  the  threshold  it  fell  down,  and  rang 
out  sharply  through  the  echoing  stair. 

“  She  sleeps,”  he  said,  “  she  sleeps  1  How  soundly,  since 
she  does  not  hear  my  voice  —  nor  yet  the  falling  of  the 
key  upon  the  marble;  nor  that  so  clumsily  I  turn  the  lock 

—  and  open.  Sleepst  thou,  Bianca  ?  ” 

'There  is  no  answer.  Stealthily  across  the  room  he 
passes,  lifts  the  white  sheet  from  otiT  the  curtained  pillow 

—  stoops  down  —  sees  something  flash  there  in  the  dark, 
as  the  light  breaks  upon  it. 

“  Aye !  she  sleeps  very  sound,”  says  he,  dropping  the 
curtain  suddenly,  and  looking  round  with  a  gaze  of  stupid 
wonder  at  the  bare  walls  about  him.  And  a  paper  flutters 
softly  to  the  ground,  and  Filippo  stoops  and  gathers  it  in 
his  hand. 

'There  was  a  letter  writ  in  Rome  that  day,  ill  spelt,  ill 
figured,  with  an  uncertain,  childish  hand.  So  ran  the  let¬ 
ter :  — 
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“Bianca  to  Filippo. —  When  thou  touehest  this, 
stay  thy  hand  there,  nor  meddle  farther. 

“  Hear  first  from  me,  nor  find  out  for  thyself,  the  truth 
will  pain  thee  now,  but  after  shall  release  thee. 

“  iliat  I  have  loved  shall  never  hand  of  mine  have  need 
to  trace ;  and  hand  of  mine  can  trace  but  badly  at  the  best. 

“  Let  this  be  token  of  mv  love  between  us.  I  could  not 
live  to  see  thy  living  death  —  to  see  thy  manhood  going 
from  thee  —  and  I  the  cause.  Accursed  Lotto  did  I  say  ? 
’Tis  I  that  am  accursed  !  'Tis  I  have  wrought  this  ill  to 
thee  1  —  I  that  have  loved  thee  but  too  well. 

“  Thou  knowest  that  foul  thing  in  Rome  —  that  breath 
of  poison  that  makes  men  breathing  it  to  sicken  and  to 
die  ?  ’Tis  so  with  me.  My  breath  is  that  miasma  that  has 
blighted  thee,  taking  the  color  from  thy  cheek,  the  light 
from  thine  eye,  and  the  very  painter’s  heart  from  without 
thy  body. 

“  Now  I  have  brought  thee  to  this  pass,  there  is  but  one 
way  I  can  make  amends.  Had  thy  Gwl  suffered  me  to 
live,  indeed  methinks  I  would  have  shrunk  from  casting 
myself  from  thee.  Never  to  see  thee  more  —  to  rest  mine 
eyes  on  thee  —  to  fill  my  soul  with  gazing  at  thee  — 

“  But  now  the  word  is  spoken.  I  sought  a  leech  one  day 

fone  by,  and  he,  true  friend,  deceived  me  not,  but  told  me 
must  suffer  many  things,  live  many  woful  days,  and  die 
at  length  in  torment.  TTiat  were  but  little,  seeing  that 
Bianca  knows  the  lesson  well.  But  for  thee  — 

“Farewell,  Filippo.  Forget  not  the  scudo  thou  hast 
vowed  thy  God.  I  die  happy.  Methinks  thy  God  is  mer¬ 
ciful  —  He  may  forgive  me,  for  the  sake  of  thee.  Take 
my  dagger ;  I  told  thee  it  should  serve  thee. 

“  Thou  wilt  not  win  to-day  :  1  know  it  well.  Did  never 
good  come  of  that  cursed  Lotto. 

“  There  is  a  necklace  here  upon  the  table.  I  loose  it 
from  my  neck  for  thee.  Sell  that,  or  keep  it,  as  thou  wilt. 
If  any  pleasing  reaches  where  I  go,  ’twill  please  me  best 
so  thou  wilt  sell  it. 

“  And  so  go  free.  And  when  thou  prayest  to  thy  God, 
to-day,  to-morrow,  in  the  years  to  come,  plead  for  a  sin¬ 
ner —  a  poor  sinner  —  who  sinning  loves  thee  still,  and 
dies.” 

I  have  heard  say,  that  that  same  night  in  Rome  there 
was  a  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  in  that  upper  chamber  —  a 
sound  as  of  a  rusty  key  that  turned  a  lock  —  a  sound  as  of 
the  footsteps,  slow  and  heavy,  passing  adown  the  marble 
stair. 

And  then,  behind,  there  came  a  sound  as  of  a  dog  that 
followed  silently ;  and  then  below  the  opening  of  the  outer 
door. 

And  1  have  heard  that,  since  that  night,  Rome  knows 
nought  of  Filippo  the  painter. 


FRENCH  STATESMEN. 

IV. —  M.  DUFAVRE. 

M.  Dufaure  belongs  to  a  generation  than  which  his 
country  has  never  seen  a  better.  Born  after  the  collapse 
of  ancient  France,  the  men  belonging  to  it  grew  up  in  the 
heroic  age  of  modern  France,  and  after  witnessing  the  un¬ 
rivalled  military  triumphs  of  their  country  as  admiring  and 
enthusiastic  spectators,  themselves  were  instrumental  in 
procuring  to  it  a  more  peaceful  yet  no  less  enviable  glory  : 
the  glory  of  political  eloquence  and  of  a  literary  and  artis¬ 
tic  after-season  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  France  of 
Racine  and  Poussin.  Neither  France  herself,  nor  indeed 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  has  perhaps  experienced  a 

Eriod  of  intellectual  bloom  more  abundant  or  more  bril- 
Rt  than  that  which  extended  from  1829  to  1839,  when 
the  sons  of  the  men  of  1789  were  in  their  prime.  This 
was  the  time  when  Lamartine  and  Bdranger,  Victor  Hugo 
and  A.  de  Musset,  Vigny  and  Barbier,  denghted  the  whole 
world  with  their  verses  ;  when  Thiers  and  Mignet,  Guizot 
and  Aug.  Thierry,  Michelet  and  Quinet,  set  to  work  to 


renovate  history,  and  presented  the  choicest  specimens  of 
the  difficult  art  of  narration  ;  while  Villemain  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  created  literary  criticism,  till  then  unknown  in 
France.  Mdrimde  and  Stendhal,  G.  Sand  and  Balzac 
wrote  those  charming  novels  which  will  be  admired  as 
long  as  a  sense  for  what  is  true,  delicate,  and  refined  ex- 
ists ;  A.  Dumas’s  and  Scribe’s  plays  amused  and  interested 
Paris  as  it  had  never  been  interested  and  amused  before  ■ 
Auber  and  Haldvy  showed  themselves  no  unworthy  foil 
lowers  of  Grdtry  and  Bbieldieu,  and  Ingres  and  Delacroix 
became  the  unrivalled  masters  of  modern  painting  they 
have  remained,  their  eminence  not  having  been  since  at¬ 
tained,  still  less  surpassed,  by  any  artists  in  Europe. 

This  was  the  time,  too,  when  political  eloquence  reached 
its  highest  pitch  in  France,  when  General  Foy’s  buoyancy, 
Guizot’s  elevated  and  refiective  earnestness,  Berryer’s 
dramatic  power,  Thiers’s  familiar  chat,  attracted  univer¬ 
sal  attention  to  the  oratorical  tournaments  which  took 
place  on  the  French  tribune.  Then  it  was  that  M.  Du- 
faure  came  up  to  Paris  from  the  country  to  make  his  first 
appearance  as  an  orator  on  the  benches  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Bordeaux  bar, 
which  had  given  revolutionary  and  Legitimist  France  a 
series  of  great  orators  from  the  days  of  Vergniaud  and 
Gensonnet,  down  so  those  of  Laind  and  Ravez.  But  M. 
Dufaure  was  called  upon  to  inaugurate  a  kind  of  eloquence 
entirely  new  to  France,  that  of  business  eloquence  {elo¬ 
quence  d'affaires),  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expres¬ 
sion.  Almost  all  French  orators  had  begun  by  bein® 
barristers,  but  they  had  brought  into  the  House  the  habits 
of  men  accustomed  to  defend  criminals  before  an  im|)re8- 
sionable  French  jury,  not  to  plead  private  interests  in  the 
resence  of  calm  professional  judges.  All  more  or  less 
ad  the  desire  to  shine,  while  M.  Dufaure  never  cared  for 
anything  beyond  winning  his  cause.  A  lawyer  of  consid¬ 
erable  learning,  he  is  at  the  same  time  extremely  practical 
also.  He  entered  political  life  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
when  he  had  already  an  experience  of  real  life  as  solid  as 
his  theoretical  knowledge.  M.  Dufaure  never  indulged  in 
the  general  defect  of  French  orators  —  that  of  discussing 
abstract  principles,  whether  ymlitical  or  juridical,  with 
eloquence  and  prolixity,  when  they  do  not  passionately  ap¬ 
peal  to  passion.  Besides,  from  the  very  ^ginning  of  his 
career,  he  never  undertook  a  cause  of  the  justice  of  which 
he  was  not  satisfied,  and  this  conscientious  feeling,  added 
to  great  ostensible  piety  and  habits  of  extreme  order  and 
rigid  economy,  considering  his  great  wealth,  soon  gave  him 
an  authority  far  above  his  age.  Although  four  times  Min¬ 
ister  under  Louis  Philippe,  Cavaignac,  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  M.  Thiers,  yet  he  never  incurred  those  accusations  of 
inconsistency  and  apostasy  which  the  French  spend  so 
lavishly  upon  their  men  in  office.  Instinctively  even  his 
adversaries  —  and  the  stern,  unsympathetic  man  has  more 
enemies  than  friends  —  felt  that  he  was  serving  his  country 
before  all,  and,  if  not  indifferent  to  questions  of  form,  at 
any  rate  always  placed  the  interests  of  France  above  those 
of  a  party. 

M.  Dufaure  is  one  of  those  men  whom  one  is  astonished 
to  meet  with  in  France  and  among  Catholics.  It  seems  so 
much  more  natural  that  he  should  have  been  born  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Scotland  and  brought  up  with  puritanical  Protes¬ 
tants.  Yet  this  type,  though  rare,  is  not  entirely  unknown 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  French  history.  M.  De- 
faure  is  a  descendant  of  that  noblesse  de  robe  which  brought 
forth  Pasquier  and  L’Hopital  three  hundred  years  ago. 
With  a  great  contempt  for  appearances  he  combines  a 
strict  observance  of  conventional  laws.  Unamiable,  nay 
harsh  in  his  manners,  as  well  versed  in  the  law  but  more 
refined  in  his  general  culture  than  M.  Dupin  was,  he  is 
no  less  shrewd  under  an  outward  appearance  of  virtuous 
simplicity  than  the  celebrated  Procureur-Gdneral  beneath 
his  uncouth  rustic  exterior.  There  is  a  something  in  M. 
Dufaure’s  piety  as  well  as  in  his  eloquence  which  is  not 
attractive,  and  which  yet  enforces  respect.  His  religion 
has  nothing  in  it  to  remind  you  of  the  sentimental  meekneM 
and  benevolence  of  a  Francis  de  Sales,  nor  of  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  fervor  of  a  Montalembert,  nor  of  the  strong  passion 
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which  slumbers  under  the  austerity  of  M.  Guizot,  the  Hu- 
imenot  par  excellence  ;  it  is  of  the  cold,  icy,  almost  Pharisai¬ 
cal  type,  which  holds  you  at  a  distance  while  it  fills  you 
with  tne  respect  due  to  feelings  which  can  pro<luce  a 
spotless  life.  Even  the  outward  appearance  of  the  man, 
low  in  stature,  inelegant,  and  all  devoid  of  grace,  has 
more  in  it  of  an  Independent  preacher  in  a  Roundhead 
camp  than  of  a  modern  politician  in  a  French  parliament¬ 
ary  assembly.  His  eloquence  is  of  a  like  character.  M. 
Dufaure  uses  no  gestures.  His  nasal  monotonous  voice 
is  as  devoid  of  animation  or  emotion  as  his  discourse  is 
of  flowers  of  rhetoric  or  redundant  amplication ;  but  so 
great  is  his  power  of  argumentation,  so  complete  his 
knowledge  of  the  matter  he  treats,  so  manifest  his  feel- 
in"  of  conviction  —  there  is  such  clearness  of  deduction, 
such  command  of  law  —  that  finally  nobody  can  doubt 
that  justice  is  on  his  side.  And,  as  he  was  at  the  bar, 
90  he  showed  himself  in  the  tribune.  M.  Dufaure  always 
belonged  to  the  Left  Centre,  where  the  best  men  in  the 
land  —  nay,  the  only  men  who  are  above  the  questions 
of  form,  party,  and  dynasty  —  are  wont  to  sit  under  all 
possible  Governments.  Never  was  he  known  to  desert  the 
cause  of  liberty  —  of  that  liberty,  at  least,  which  is  not  to 
be  obtained  by  Revolution  —  save  in  ai^knowledging  the 
existing  Government,  whatever  might  be  its  origin ;  and, 
unhappily,  no  French  Government  before  M.  Thiers’s  could 
boast  of  its  origin.  Indeed,  the  first  endeavor  of  every 
upright,  unprejudiced  Frenchman  ought  to  be,  and  in 
reality  is,  to  maintain  the  existing  Government ;  because 

firsistence  and  duration  of  any  form  of  government  in 
ranee  can  alone  be  able  one  day  to  give  her  the  benefit  of 
liberty  with  order.  Thus  M.  Dufaure  was  against  the  re¬ 
form  banquets,  which  he  foresaw  would  lead  to  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  Thus,  as  a  minister  under  Cavaignac,  he  exerted  all 
the  influence  he  possessed  to  secure  the  General’s  nomin¬ 
ation  ;  and  whatever  French  theorists  may  say  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  the  custom  of  all  Governments,  even  in  the  en- 
ried  Transatlantic  sister  Republic,  to  use  their  influence  in 
elections.  When  later  on  Prince  Louis  Napoleqn  called  M. 
Dufaure  again  to  office,  he  accepted  the  charge,  but  he 
never  supported  the  eflforts  of  the  new  President  to  change 
the  Constitution  and  thus  surreptitiously  transfortn  the 
Republic  into  an  Empire.  He  resigned  his  post,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  a  victim  of  the  coup  (Vital.  Ever  since 
he  has  abstained  from  politics,  although  often  and  strongly 
urged  by  his  friends  to  take  part  in  them.  Many  accuse 
M.  Dufaure  of  timidity  and  irresolution  because  he  hesi¬ 
tated  to  reenter  politicM  life  under  the  Constitution  of  1852. 
The  fact  is  that  he  resolved  to  stand  aloof  as  long  as  there 
was  no  room  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty  without  trying 
to  overthrow  the  existing  Government  He  had  every 
reason  to  be  content  with  his  great  position  as  a  lawyer, 
which  made  him  during  the  Empire  the  first  man  at  the 
Paris  bar,  as  he  had  been  the  first  man  at  the  bar  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Still  he  applauded  the 
liberal  Empire,  as  all  real  friends  of  France  and  liberty 
did,  while  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Emperor  alone 
regretted  it,  and  by  their  agitation  urged  it  on  to  that  fatal 
precipice  which  brought  ruin  on  France  —  the  war  of 
1870. 

Happy  those  of  M.  Dufaure’s  generation,  who,  like  Cou¬ 
sin  and  Berryer,  were  spared  the  sight  of  France’s  down- 
&1I ;  happy  those  who,  like  M.  Guizot  or  Victor  Hugo,  are 
too  full  of  themselves  to  care  much  what  becomes  of  their 
country ;  but  happy  also  and  worthy  of  admiration  men  of 
seventy-five,  like  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Dufaure,  who,  unable 
to  add  anything  to  their  glory,  running,  on  the  contrary, 
the  risk  of  compromising  a  well-earned  and  tardy  popular¬ 
ity,  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  steering  the 
wrecked  vessel  into  the  haven,  and  who,  when  they  might 
have  contented  themselves  with  bewailing  their  country’s 
degradation,  leaving  its  salvation  to  those  who  had  ruined 
it,  had  rather  the  courage  to  respond  to  the  appeal  for 
J^ue  addressed  to  them  by  their  compatriots,  t^arcely, 
indeed,  had  the  nation  done  away  with  the  clamorous  in¬ 
capacities  of  the  4th  of  September,  when  she  was  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  the  men  of  the  generation  of  1830, 


born  with  the  present  century,  whose  intelligence  and 
patriotism  are  only  equalled  by  the  want  of  intelligence 
and  selfishness  of  the  generation  which  succeeded  them. 
France  came  back  to  M.  Thiers,  M.  Grdvy,  M.  Dufaure.  It 
may  be  all  very  well  to  lend  a  willing  and  attentive  ear  to 
M.  Jules  Favre’s  rhetorical  displays  or  to  M.  E.  Picard’s 
witty  sallies  as  long  as  things  are  smooth  and  straight ;  it 
may  be  all  very  well  to  fdlow  a  violent,  boisterous  man 
like  M.  Gambettain  a  time  when  one  half  of  the  nation  is 
intoxicated  and  the  other  terrorized;  but  as  soon  as 
serious  diflSculties  arise,  and  poor,  feverish,  bewildered 
France  recovers  a  small  portion  of  her  usual  common- 
sense,  she  necessarily  has  recourse  to  the  great  generation 
of  1830  ;  and  of  this  generation,  plain,  unattractive,  com¬ 
mon-looking,  unpretentious  M.  Dufaure  is  certainly  one  of 
the  foremost  What  is  to  become  of  France  when  all  these 
have  departed  ? 


LITTLE  PEEP-SHOW. 


BY  MATTHEW  BROWNE. 
PART  I. 


I. 

There  was  a  peep-show  in  the  street  with  the  usual 
large  round  goggles  to  look  through,  the  usual  pullers,  and 
a  man  of  the  usual  sort  pattering  away  at  the  side  about 
what  was  to  be  seen  within.  It  was  a  very  simple-hearted 
and  simple-headed  people  who  lived  in  this  little  town,  and 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  as  well  as  children,  came 
to  have  a  look  into  the  peep-show.  Nay,  as  it  was  holiday¬ 
time,  even  the  great  folk  came  and  mingled  with  the  rest. 
It  is  true  they  came  sauntering  up,  looking  the  other  way, 
and  pretending  to  be  surprised  when  they  got  close  to  the 
show  itself ;  but  for  all  that  they  came,  and  each  of  them 

Kaid  his  penny  with  an  air  of  good-humored  toleration, 
ordering  on  contempt,  as  if  it  were  beneath  him  to  take  a 
peep  into  such  a  poor  concern.  Now,  there  were  the 
^ven  Wonders  of  the  World  in  this  show,  and  a  great 
deal  more  that  I  have  not  time  to  mention. 

The  doctor  took  his  peep  and  said,  flourishing  his  cane, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it.  The  lawyer,  smiling  sarcas¬ 
tically,  took  his  peep,  and  then  said  he  would  have  the  law 
of  the  showman  for  an  impostor.  Even  the  clergyman 
took  his  peep,  amid  the  tittering  of  the  bumpkins,  and 
though  he  slightly  rebuked  the  lawyer  for  his  severity,  said 
he  feared  it  was  a  very  hollow  e^ibition.  Now,  I  have 
already  stated  that  it  was  a  show  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World ;  so  what  did  he  expect,  especially  as,  being  a 
staunch  Protestant,  he  would  have  objected  to  a  miracle 
play  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

In  short,  there  was  general  discontent  with  the  peep- 
show,  though  all  the  spectators  were  not  as  critical  as  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  parson.  So  they  all  went  home 
to  their  suppers,  and  very  hearty  suppers  those  of  them 
made  who  could  afford  it,  some  of  them  expressing  a  veir 
poor  opinion  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  though 
without  giving  any  particular  reasons ;  only,  somehow, 
the  wonders  were  not  good  enough.  The  parson,  the 
attorney,  and  the  apothecary  forgot  all  about  it,  and  things 
went  on  just  as  usual  in  the  little  town,  next  day.  The 
man  with  the  peep-show  had  travelled  onwards  to  some¬ 
where  else,  to  m^e  other  people  discontented  with  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

II. 

Among  the  spectators  who  had  turned  from  the  peep- 
show  dissatisfied  with  what  they  had  seen  was  a  little  child, 
who  had  had  a  long,  quiet,  and  intense  look  at  the  Won¬ 
ders.  As  he  turned  away  from  the  show  he  said  nothing, 
but  there  was  a  light  in  his  eyes,  which  strangely  contrasts 
with  the  other  expression  that  was  visible  in  his  counte¬ 
nance.  It  seemed  to  say,  “  Something  better ;  ”  and  pret 
1  supi>ose,  that  must  be  tdl  nonsense,  for  it  has  been  scien- 
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tifically  laid  down  that  if  you  cover  up  the  face,  and  look 
at  the  eyes  through  two  holes  of  their  exact  size  and  shape, 
you  will  see  that  they  have  no  expression  whatever. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  little  child  walked  dreamily  away,  his 
little  eyes  struck  fire,  as  you  might  say,  into  other  eyes. 
Goody  Gracious,  who  was  the  kind  old  soul  of  the  place, 
and  seemed  really  to  live  for  others,  and  not  at  all  for  her¬ 
self,  caught  the  eye  of  the  child,  and  smiled,  meaningly, 
but  sweetly.  A  pair  of  lovers,  who  had  also  looked  into 
the  peep-show,  and  had  been  disappointed  like  the  rest, 
said  to  themselves,  “  That  is  the  child  we  saw  looking  in 
when  we  were  there.  He  must  have  seen  something  more 
than  we  did.”  Then  they  thought  again,  you  know,  and 
said  to  themselves,  “  The  expression  in  his  face  is  only  his 
simplicity,  bless  him  1  ” 

And  the  little  child  passed  on,  and  the  light  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  star  was  in  his  eyes,  though  it  was  now  dusk,  so  that 
ntmody  saw  it,  not  even  his  mother  when  she  put  him  to 
bed.  Indeed,  she  said,  “  Drat  it  1  you’ve  torn  your  pina¬ 
fore  :  looking  into  that  peep-show.  I’ll  be  bound !  ” 
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what  I  mean,  or  to  tell  what  was  told  to  me.  But  people  used 
to  say  they  sometimes  saw  little  Little  Peep-show,  with 
those  orient  eyes  of  his,  in  places  where  they  knew  he  was 
not,  and,  indeed,  in  some  cases  where  he  could  not  be 
Goodjr  Gracious,  tending  a  sick  person,  would  sometimes 
start  in  the  middle  of  her  gentle  labors,  and  say,  usually 
to  herself,  of  course,  so  as  not  to  startle  the  sick,  “  De^ 
me  I  I  could  have  sworn  I  saw  Little  Peep-show  in  the 
room  just  now ;  but,  of  course,  it  was  a  mistake.” 

Once  when  Goody  Gracious  was  at  a  birth,  soon  after 
the  mother  and  the  baby  had  been  made  comfortable,  and 
the  baby  was  having  his  first  drink  from  his  mother’s 
bosom,  the  mother  whispered  “  Goody,  Goody  1  how  came 
Little  Peep-show  in  the  room  'i  ”  Nor  would  she  for  a  Ion® 
time  be  persuaded  that  she  did  not  see  the  child’s  eyes 
looking  straight  into  hers.  He  was  seen  at  weddings  too 
—  at  least  a  bride  or  bridegroom  would  sometimes  say  so. 
But  then  the  attorney  used  to  declare  he  could  prove  an 
alibi,  and  the  clergyman  that  such  vain  imaginings  were 
nearly  as  bad  as  witchcraft,  and  the  doctor  that  they  were 
optical  illusions,  resulting  from  disease.  So  what  can  we 
say  in  such  a  case  ? 


Then  the  dusk  passed  into  darkness,  and  the  noises  of  ' 
the  little  town  into  silence,  and  the  night  was  over  all 
things,  just  &a  it  has  been  over  all  things  thousands  of 
thousands  of  times  since  the  firmament  was  set.  The  stars 
awoke,  and  the  people  slumbered.  Who  knows  their 
dreams  ?  That  poor  man  dreamt  that  he  had  a  fortune  ; 
the  longing  student  that  the  libraries  of  the  world  were  at 
his  right  hand  ;  the  schemer  that  he  had  won  ;  the  giddy  I 
damsel  that  she  had  a  new  bonnet.  By  the  side  of  the 
sick-bed  the  loving  watcher  prayed  that  the  sick  might  be 
better  to-morrow.  The  little  child  who  had  left  the  peep- 
show  disappointed  dreamed  not  at  all,  but  when  he  awoke, 
the  light  of  the  morning  star  was  still  in  his  eyes,  and 
many  a  one  who  looked  into  them  came,  from  that  hour,  to 
hear  a  whisper  in  his  heart,  which  sounded  like  “  Some¬ 
thing  better.” 


By  and  by  it  got  noised  abroad  in  the  little  town  that 
the  little  child  had  said  he  would  some  day  make  a  better 
peep-show  than  the  one  which  had  just  disappointed  every¬ 
body  so  much.  Of  course,  he  was  very  much  laughed  at, 
and  the  townsfolk  took  to  calling  him  Little  Peep-show. 
Those  who  had  been  loudest  in  expressing  their  discontent 
with  the  travelling  show  of  which  we  have  spoken,  now 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  child’s  ever  making  a  better.  The 
lawyer  argued  the  case  very  strongly,  and  proved  that 
the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  constituted  a  show  which 
never  could  be  surpassed.  The  apothecary  was  very  angry 
with  “  those  vagaries,”  as  he  called  them,  and  assured  the 
child’s  parents  that  nothing  would  injure  his  health  more 
than  to  let  his  mind  run  on  the  making  of  a  better  peep- 
show.  Lastly,  the  clergyman  looked  very  sharply  after  the 
little  child’s  attendance  at  church,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
that  it  was  flying  in  the  face  of  Heaven  itself  to  attempt 
Something  Better,  when  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World 
had  been  established  in  their  place  for  centuries  by  the 
best  and  most  religious  historians.  The  beadle  received 
private  instructions  to  ^ve  this  child  a  crack  on  the  head 
if  there  was  ever  the  slightest  reason  to  presume,  from  the 
expression  of  his  face  at  church,  especially  during  sermon 
time,  that  he  was  thinking  of  Something  Better. 


For  all  that,  the  expression  which  reminded  you  of  the 
morning  star  did  not  go  out  of  this  child’s  eyes,  and  the 

Sle  still  continued  to  call  him  Little  Pee|)-show.  In- 
,  they  persisted  in  calling  him  “  little,”  grow  as  fast 
as  he  might,  because  they  said  it  was  so  childish  of  him. 
But  now  something  very  strange  began  to  be  reported, 
which  seems  to  prove  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  child’s 
face  and  his  way  of  looking  before  him  had  got  into  peo¬ 
ple’s  heads;  though,  indeed,  I  hardly  know  how  to  express 


The  most  wonderful  part  of  the  story  is  that  these  illu¬ 
sions,  as  the  doctor  called  them,  continued  after  Little 
Peep-show  had  left  the  town,  “  to  seek  his  fortune,”  said 
the  people,  since  he  was  now  growing  up.  Now,  indeed, 
the  alibi  was  clearly  made  out,  and  yet  some  of  the  towns¬ 
folk,  Goody  Gracious,  for  example,  could  not  get  rid  of  a 
little  superstition  about  the  matter.  She  would  nod  her 
dear  old  head,  and  say  under  her  breath  that  she  was  con 
vinced  there  was  something  extraordinary  about  that  child, 
and  what  a  shame  it  was  for  the  townsfolk  to  have  driven 
him  out  into  the  world  so  soon,  by  making  game  of  the  new 
peep-show  which,  they  would  have  it,  he  was  bent  upon 
making.  Yet  such  strange  creatures  are  we  that  some  of 
those  who  used  to  ridicule  him  the  most  were  now  heard  to 
wish  the  young  fellow  back  again.  The  town  was  dread¬ 
fully  dull,  they  said  :  no  peep-show  ever  came  to  enliven 
them  now  :  they  had  even  forgotten  what  the  Seven  Won¬ 
ders  of  the  World  were  like ;  and  they  should  very  much 
like  a  change  —  either  to  see  the  Seven  Wonders  over 
again  or  something  better.  The  doctor,  the  parson,  and 
the  lawyer  were  now  getting  old,  and  they  had  almost  re¬ 
tired  from  public  life,  as  you  may  say ;  but  one  evening,  as 
they  were  hobnobbing  together  at  the  parsonage,  they  were 
heard  laughing  amain,  great  peals  of  laughter,  at  all  this 
talk  about  Little  Peep-show,  and  the  old  show  of  the  Seven 
Wonders,  and  Something  Better.  “  Something  better!” 
laughed  the  doctor.  “  ^mething  better  I  ”  laughed  the 
lawyer.  “  Something  better  I  ”  laughed  the  par.sou.  And 
the  merriment  rolled  out  of  the  half-opened  window  into 
the  scented  autumn  night.  Sweet  upon  the  air  was  the 
dying  breath  of  the  almost  faded  jasmine ;  the  brown  fallen 
leaves  rustled  under  the  tread  of  the  passer-by,  who  caught 
the  echoes  of  the  laughter ;  the  broken  moon  seemed  ready 
to  drop  precipitately  down  the  silent,  melancholy  heavens; 
the  wind  died  away  into  the  midnight,  leaving  behind  it 
odors  of  decay. 


Little  Peep-show  did  not  cease  to  be  remembered  in  the 
town,  and  old  Goody  Gracious  was  heard  to  say  she  felt 
sure  he  would  turn  out  a  genius ;  but  in  course  of  time  the 
current  of  tradition  ran  thin  and  weak,  and  he  was  almoet 
forgotten.  Among  a  select  few,  however,  it  was  still  a 
fashion  to  refer  in  a  romantic  vein  to  the  look  in  the  child’s 
eyes  and  the  fancies  people  used  to  have  about  him  at  wed 
din^s  and  births,  and  so  on,  and  the  lawyer’s  proving  at 
ali^  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But,  when  you  come  to  th^ 
of  it,  what  is  a  fashion  of  that  sort  in  a  world  in  which 
men  and  women  come  and  go,  and  chop  and  change 
about,  as  they  do  in  this? 

At  last,  across  the  hills  that  stood  on  the  eastern  stde 
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of  the  town  were  blown  rumors  that  Little  Peep-show,  no 
more  a  child,  and  doing  strange  things  afar  off,  had  made 
peep-shows  which  a  great  many  people  said  showed  you 
J^thing  better  than  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  In- 
deeil,  the  rumor  ran  that  there  were  people  who  would  give 
tnvthing  to  look  into  one  of  these  new  peep-shows,  and 
that  the  child  with  the  morning-star  eyes  had  become  a 
fhmous  man,  very  much  looked  up  to.  Before  all  this 
had  time  to  cool  down,  another  rumor  ran  all  through 
the  valley,  namely,  that  little  Peep-show,  as  the  folk 
now  began  once  more  to  call  him,  was  going  shortly  to 
risit  the  town  with  one  of  his  shows  of  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  This  led  to 
great  excitement,  and  for  a  while  nearly  every  one  was 
on  tiptoe  for  the  expected  showman. 

II. 

One  day  a  huge  noise  of  fife  and  drum  and  cymbal 
and  tambourine  aroused  the  townsfolk  from  their  usual 
work.  The  shoemaker  laid  down  his  leather,  the  baker 
his  dough,  the  butcher  his  cleaver,  the  housewife  her 
broom,  the  blacksmith  his  heavy  hammer,  to  rush  forth 
and  see  what  was  the  matter.  A  band  of  children  and 
scaramouches  of  various  kinds  came  rushing  from  the 
outskirts  into  the  main  street,  shouting,  A  new  show  I 
a  new  show  I  ”  And  everybody  who  had  any  care  for 
seeing  what  the  rumors  had  been  telling  them  of,  made 
sure  this  was  the  new  peep-show  of  something  better 
than  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  and  you  may 
be  certain  they  felt  all  the  more  sure  of  this  when,  as 
the  show  drew  near,  they  found  it  was  a  very  fine  affair 
of  the  sort.  It  was  drawn  by  horses  —  I  forget  how 
many ;  the  royal  arms  were  painted  on  the  top,  and  the 
unicorn’s  horn  was  a  very  large  one.  “  Patronized  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry,”  said  the  school-master,  reading  part 
of  the  inscription.  “  That  must  be  the  show,  for  this  is 
exactly  what  we  heard  about  our  esteemed  friend.” 

It  certainly  was  a  very  lively  show.  There  was  a  mon¬ 
key,  and  there  was  a  bear,  and  there  was  a  dancing-girl 
all  over  spangles  ;  there  was  a  man  who  swallowed  burn¬ 
ing  tow  and  a  naked  sword.  Besides  this,  there  was  what 
yon  saw  when  you  looked  through  the  glass  goggles  after 
you  went  up  the  steps  ;  and  there  was  the  music,  and  there 
was  the  clown,  who  was  always  tumbling  over  head  and 
heels  without  hurting  himself,  and  saying  the  drollest  things. 

“  That,”  exclaimed  the  blacksmith,  “  must  be  our  old 
Mend.  Goody  Gracious  always  said  he  was  a  genius.” 

“  No,  no,”  says  the  baker,  “  those  are  not  his  features ; 
it  must  be  the  one  who  is  swallowing  the  sword.” 

Bat  how  could  he  tell  what  the  clown’s  features  were, 
considering  how  clowns  paint  their  faces  ? 

III. 

On  the  very  day,  as  it  happened,  after  this  show  had 
left  the  town,  a  traveller  entered  it  and  set  up  a  quiet  peep- 
show  near  the  market-place.  He  had  no  music  with  him, 
but  he  sang  a  simple  tune  or  two,  which  seemed  to  please 
the  children,  for  they  began  to  gather  round  his  show.  It 
seemed  also  to  please  a  Mautiful  maiden,  who  listened  at  a 
gsble  window,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  But  the  grown¬ 
up  folk  appeared  inclined  to  laugh  at  it,  and  they  openly 
scoffed  at  the  show  itself. 

“  What  makes  you  bring  that  stupid  thing  here  ?  ”  said 
the  butcher.  “We  had  a  show  here  yesterday.” 

“  You  would  never  think  of  calling  lAoI  a  show  V  ”  cried 
the  cobbler,  laughing  aloud. 

By  this  time  some  of  the  children  had  got  close  to  the 
show,  and  looked  in  at  the  goggles. 

“  Why,  it  is  our  town  1  ”  exmaimed  a  coarse,  rude  boy, 
*ho  was  the  hobgoblin  of  all  the  good  children  in  the 
neighborhood.  “I  can  see  the  pump,  and  the  school- 
house,  and  the  church,  and  the  windmill  on  the  hill,  and 
the  butcher’s  shop  ”  — 

“  What  I  put  my  shop  into  a  penny  show  I  ”  cries  the 
butcher. 


“  I  did  not  ask  you  to  pay  a  penny  or  anything  else,” 
said  the  showman  with  a  smile. 

“  That  makes  it  worse,”  says  the  butcher ;  “  for  if  you 
do  not  do  it  for  money,  you  must  have  some  bad  motive. 

I  declare,  there  is  my  shop  I  ”  cried  the  butcher,  looking  in 
at  one  of  the  goggles. 

“  And  there  is  my  forge,”  says  the  blacksmith,  peeping 
too :  “  I  can  distinguish  the  very  sparks.” 

“Nothing  in  the  world  but  our  town,  just  as  it  ist 
Who  ever  saw  such  a  show  ?  ”  asked  the  school-master, 
who  had  now  taken  a  look.  “  Why,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  I  remember  a  show  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World,  that  beat  this  hollow.” 

“  Really,  my  friends,  you  have  not  got  the  focus,”  put  in 
the  showman.  “  Our  good  town  ”  — 

“  Our  good  town  I  ”  broke  in  a  woman,  'with  a  shrill 
laugh.  “  You  are  no  townsman  of  ours.” 

“  Our  good  town  is  there  indeed,”  continued  the  show¬ 
man ;  “  but  when  once  you  have  got  the  right  focus,  you 
will  see  much  more  than  the  town,  and  something  bet¬ 
ter  ”  — 

Here  the  people  all  burst  out  into  a  confused  uproar. 

“Focus  I  focus!  We’ll  teach  him  to  focus  us  I  ”  cries 
the  school-master. 

“  Let  us  make  an  end  of  his  show  I  ”  says  the  blacksmith, 
flourishing  his  hammer. 

The  very  children  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  tumult, 
and  danced  furiously  around  the  show  and  the  showman. 

“  I  can  make  many  another  such  a  show,”  said  the  show¬ 
man,  under  his  breath. 

At  this  moment  the  damsel  who  had  been  a  listener  and 
spectator  at  the  gable  window  came  hastily  forward,  lead¬ 
ing  Goody  Gracious,  now  blind  with  age,  by  the  hand. 

“  Stand  back,  men  t  ”  said  the  dame,  waving  her  staff, 

“  and  let  the  girl  have  a  peep.” 

And  then  the  showman  drew  nigh  to  her,  and  whispered 
something  in  her  ear,  which  made  her  start  and  fling  up 
her  dear  old  mittened  arms  to  heaven.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  damsel  peeped  in  at  one  of  the  goggles.  It  seems  that 
she  got  the  focus  that  the  showman  spoke  of  at  once,  for 
she  said,  — 

“  I  see  our  town,  but  beyond  it  I  see  something  better. 

I  see  ”  — 

“  A  wizard  I  a  wizard  I  ”  shouted  the  mob ;  “  or  else 
how  can  he  make  a  thing  so  that  one  person  can  see  what 
another  cannot  ?  A  wizard  I  a  wizard !  Down  with  the 
show  t  How  can  there  be  anything  better  than  our 
town  ?  ” 

And  in  a  few  moments  the  show  was  a  heap  of  shapeless 
fragments.  The  showman  looked  on  with  a  grave  smile, 
the  maiden  clinging  to  his  arm,  and  Goody  Gracious  shak¬ 
ing  her  staff  in  vain  at  the  rioters. 

IV. 

'That  night  old  Dame  Gracious  was  found  dead  in  her 
bed,  with  a  smile  of  heavenly  hope  on  her  withered  face. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  showman  and  the  damsel  quitted 
the  town  together.  It  was  done  so  quietly  that  the  first 
person  to  assure  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  fact  was  a 
shepherd  boy,  who  came  in  to  report  that  he  had  seen 
then,  hand-in-hand,  crossing  the  hills  towards  the  Orient. 
It  was  early  in  a  morning  of  ripe  spring,  just  passing  into 
summer.  Tliere  were  rose-buds  ready  to  burst,  the  sun 
was  warm,  the  brook  ran  full  and  fresh  down  into  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  the  whole  world  was  quick  with  beauty  and  glory 
to  come. 

THE  GONDS  AND  BYGAS  OF  THE  EASTERN 
SATHPURAS. 

(central  provinces.  INDIA.) 

Almost  every  Indian  official  hails  the  advent  of  the 
cold  season  wiu  joy  and  a  sense  of  relief;  it  implies 
change  of  scene,  and  a  temporary  release  firom  the  hot  close 
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atmosphere  of  his  room  in  the  cuteherry  or  court-house ; 
where  for  the  last  six  months  he  has  probably  spent  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  a  day. 

After  all  his  sedentary  work,  there  is  something  pecul¬ 
iarly  attractive  in  the  wandering  camp  life.  Daily  change 
of  scene,  the  novelty  of  visiting  wild  outlying  corners  of 
his  district,  where  possibly  the  foot  of  an  Englishman  has 
seldom  trod  before,  the  rides  in  the  keen  coul  air  of  the 
early  mornings  —  all  act  as  a  tonic,  and  serve  to  brace  up 
his  enervated  frame  and  fit  him  for  another  strife  with  the 
Englishman’s  great  enemy,  the  intense  heat  of  the  Indian 
summer. 

From  1866  to  1869  my  ofiicial  work  necessitated  my 
leaving  the  civil  station  in  November,  and  wandering 
througn  a  wild  and  beautiful  country,  until  the  setting  in 
of  the  rainy'  season,  in  June  of  the  following  year,  drove 
me  from  camp.  During  this  time  a  study  of  the  wild  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Grond  and  Byga  population,  and  their  curious 
manners  and  customs,  formed  roe  pleasant  occupation  of 
the  best  part  of  my  leisure  hours.  So  little  is  known  of 
the  habitat  of  these  Gonds  and  Bygas,  that  before  speaking 
of  their  customs,  a  short  description  is  necessary  of  the 
country  they  live  in. 

Since  the  amalgamation  of  Nagpore  with  the  old  Saugor 
Nerbudda  territories,  the  whole  nas  been  formed,  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  purposes,  into  a  Chief  Commissionership,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  The 
Sathpiira  range  of  mountains,  which  runs  almost  the  whole 
way  across  the  Indian  continent,  bisects  these  provinces, 
and  towards  their  eastern  boundary  culminates  in  a  series 
of  rugged,  mountainous  tracts  and  open  plains,  which 
quite  surround  the  picturesque  source  of  the  river  Ner¬ 
budda.  The  exact  spot  where  this  river  rises  is  said  to  be 
on  the  plateau  of  Ummurkuntuk,  at  an  elevation  of  8,500 
feet ;  it  follows  the  plateau  for  a  short  distance,  and  then, 
by  a  bold  leap  of  eighty  feet,  finds  its  way  into  the  lower 
country.  In  the  hills  on  either  side  of  this  river  reside  the 
Gonds  and  Bygas,  until  they  merge  —  some  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  to  the  westward  —  in  other  tribes  equally 
wild,  and  with  many  similar  characteristics,  but  with  dif¬ 
ferent  names  and  a  different  patois. 

The  view  from  Ummurkuntuk  is  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  usual  arid  plain  scenery  of  India.  For  sixty  miles 
there  is  a  series  of  valleys,  intersected  by  spurs  from  the 
main  ranges  of  the  Sathpiira  hills,  and  watered  by  numer¬ 
ous  streams,  which,  rising  in  the  forests  on  the  sides  of 
these  hills,  meander  through  grassy  prairies,  broken  here 
and  there  with  belts  of  forest-trees  and  patches  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  grass  in  these  valleys  continues  green  and  lux¬ 
uriant,  after  it  has  been  burnt  in  February,  until  the  setting 
in  of  the  rainy  season  in  June ;  while  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  Sal  {Skorea  rvbusta),  and  the  blaze  of  purple  and 
white  flowers  on  the  geranium  trees  (^Bauhinia  ^ragrans), 
combine  to  add  greatly  to  the  varying  beauties  of  the 
scene. 

Perched  high  on  the  hills,  in  sheltered  nooks  well  hid¬ 
den  from  profane  view,  are  the  houses  of  the  Byga  race ; 
the  Gonds  inhabit  the  valleys  below,  where  their  villages 
are  marked  out  by  a  few  rough  wattle  huts  plastered  with 
mud,  surrounded  by  patches  of  maize  and  fields  of  their 
favorite  crops,  the  grass-like  millets  {Pmpalum  frumen- 
taceum  and  scrobiculatum). 

The  Bygas,  both  men  and  women,  are  wonderfully  ex¬ 
pert  with  the  axe,  not  only  in  felling  trees,  but  in  using  it 
as  a  weapon  of  offence.  More  than  one  authenticated  case 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  of  a  tiger  being  killed  by  By- 

Sas.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  the  aggressors  ;  but  when 
le  tiger  has  seized  one  of  their  number,  his  companions 
have  simultaneously  rushed  upon  the  animal  and  killed 
him  with  a  quick  succession  of  blows  of  their  small  axes. 
Their  own  saying  is,  that  the  Byga  is  born  with  an  inher¬ 
ent  knowledge  of  the  use  of  an  axe,  and  hatred  to  a  tree ; 
and  they  have  a  proverb  to  this  effect  —  “  Give  a  child  an 
axe  as  soon  as  he  can  crawl,  and  the  first  thing  he  does  is 
to  hack  at  a  tree.”  On  one  occasion,  on  arriving  at  the 
village  where  I  meant  to  encamp,  the  men  were  all  absent 
on  a  nunting  expedition  ;  at  first  the  women  were  a  little 


shy,  but  when  they  understood  that  grass  for  the  horses 
and  firewood  were  all  the  requirements  of  the  camp,  old 
and  young  turned  out  with  their  axes  and  small  sickles, 
and  soon  brought  in  the  requisite  supplies.  By  way  of 
recompense  they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  look  over  the 
“  Sahib’s  bungalows,”  never  having  seen  a  tent  before 
Their  exclamations  of  surprise  were  amusing. 

The  real  origin  of  the  two  races,  Gond  and  By^a,  » 
quite  lost  in  obscurity.  For  many  centuries  the  conquer¬ 
ors  of  the  country  having  called  them  “  Bhomeas,” _ chil¬ 

dren  of  the  soil ;  deriving  the  name  from  the  Sanskrit  word 
“  Bhom,”  —  the  earth,  on  the  principle  that  they  are 
sprung  directly  from  the  soil.  iTie  only  place  where  I 
could  find  any  record  of  them  was  in  some  of  the  mytho¬ 
logical  stories  contained  in  the  old  Sanskrit  legends  ;  these 
wUl  tell  you  that  originally  the  Bhomeas  comprised  the 
whole  population  of  the  earth :  inconvenience  arose 
through  all  being  on  an  equality,  so  a  grand  convocation 
was  held.  At  this  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Bygas 
were  elected  to  be  priests  and  elders,  receiving  the  name 
of  Bagbin,  from  “  Bagh,”  tongue,  and  “  In,”  light.  From 
that  day  the  “  Baghins,”  or  Bygas,  have  been  the  supe¬ 
riors,  the  authorities  in  all  points  of  religious  observance 
and  the  arbiters  in  all  questions  connected  with  the  soil. 
Every  village  especially  retains  the  services  of  one  Byga, 
and  he  is  the  great  authority  on  all  disputed  points  regard¬ 
ing  the  boundaries  of  forests  and  wa.stes.  I  have  only  once 
seen  his  fiat  disputed,  and  on  that  occasion  two  Bygas  dif¬ 
fered  in  opinion  as  to  the  boundaries  of  their  respective 
village.  Words  ran  so  high  that  the  villagers  on  each  side 
turned  out  to  back  their  respective  champions,  and  not 
even  the  interference  of  the  jmlice  could  prevent  a  faction- 
fight. 

The  name  of  the  Gonds  is  said,  by  the  same  authorities, 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  two  Sanskrit  words  “  Go,” 
the  earth,  and  “  Un,”  body.  The  theory  is  that  the  Gonds 
were  originally  made  out  of  the  earth,  mixed  with  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  one  Rajal  Benoo,  a  wicked  king,  through 
whose  sins  the  whole  population  of  the  earth  had  been  de- 
stroved.  Many  other  quaint  legends  regarding  the  origin 
of  these  people  might  oe  quoted,  but  they  are  all  purely 
mythical  and  very  obscure. 

In  numerical  strei^h  the  B^gas  count  as  about  one  to 
ten  of  the  Gonds.  Their  physical  appearance  diflers  so 
much  according  to  locality,  that  a  description  is  not  eas^. 
The  Byga  of  the  eastern  highlands  near  Ummurkuntuk  is 
a  far  finer  specimen  of  man  than  his  namesake  who  lives 
eighty  miles  farther  west.  In  stature  they  are  all  below 
the  average  height  of  Europeans ;  but  to  the  east  the  race 
has  deteriorated  comparatively  little.  Few  specimens  of  a 
low  type  of  civilization  were  met  with.  They  were  manly, 
having  some  pretensions  to  good  looks,  longish  heads, 
somewhat  aquiline  features,  remarkably  small  hands,  and 
with  hair  and  features  almost  anti-Mongolian.  Further 
westward  all  these  physieal  characteristics  of  higher  civil¬ 
ization  are  lost.  The  men  are  much  below  the  average 
height  of  Europeans  —  many  are  barely  four  feet  high ; 
dark  complexion  when  compared  with  Hindoos,  roundish 
heads,  distended  nostrils,  wide  mouths,  thick  lips,  straight, 
unkempt  black  hair,  scanty  beard  and  moustache,  and  hair 
and  features  decidedly  Mongolian. 

The  various  sects  have  peculiar  customs  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  wearing  the  hair :  the  “  Mondhya  ”  shave  the  en¬ 
tire  head,  only  leaving  one  lock ;  the  “  Binjwar  ”  never  cut 
their  hair,  but  wear  it  tied  up  in  a  knot  behind.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  but  rarely,  a  woolly  crop  like  an  AfHcan’s  is  met  with ; 
and  this  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  stunted  physique, 
flat  head,  thick  lips,  and  distended  nostrils. 

Their  character,  too,  is  affected  by  the  locality  as  well 
as  their  appearance.  In  their  native  wilds  they  are  feap 
less,  independent,  honest,  and  trustworthy.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  speak  their  mind  freely  and  openly  if  they  dis- 
i^ee  with  you :  a  rare  characteristic  among  the 
classes  of  these  Eastern  races  when  addressing  officials. 
Their  honesty  was  proverhial.  A  close  search  of  me 
police  records  showed  that  for  three  years  not  one  Byga 
from  the  east  had  been  brought  before  our  courts;  and,  as 
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far  as  1  could  learn,  the  only  crimes  at  all  rife  among  them 
were  those  against  social  morality.  To  run  away  with  a 
neighbor’s  wife  is  comparatively  common  and  venial.  The 
matter  is  brought  before  the  patriarchs  of  the  tribe,  who 
award  damages;  the  co-respondent  has  usually  to  supply 
the  disconsolate  husband  with  another  wife,  or  funds  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  second  wedding.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  business  is  compromised  by  the  delinquent  wife  re¬ 
turning  to  her  husband,  while  her  paramour  pays  a  small 
fine.  None  of  these  cases  ever  come  into  our  courts :  the 
elders  of  the  tribe  constitute  self-elected  tribunab,  whose 
judgments  are  upheld  and  their  sentences  carried  out  with 
praiseworthy  regularity.  In  fact,  the  manner  in  which 
these  Byga  communities  are  managed  is  deserving  of  all 
praise.  They  live  in  the  heart  of  the  wilds,  not  from  any 
tear  of  man,  but  because  they  prefer  the  hunter’s  life,  free 
firom  restraint,  to  any  more  near  approach  to  comparative 
civilization. 

Very  active  and  hardy,  they  are  capital  sportsmen. 
Armed  only  with  a  small  bow,  arrows  poisoned  with  a  de¬ 
coction  of  the  Aconitum  ferox,  and  the  axe,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  attack  any  of  the  ferae  naturae  of  the  forest,  ex¬ 
cept  the  tiger.  So  keen  is  their  eyesight,  that  they  will 
follow  the  track  of  a  wounded  animal  over  hard  rocky 
ground  where  to  an  ordinary  observer  there  is  not  a  trace 
to  be  seen  ;  and  so  great  is  their  perseverance  and  skill 
that,  once  struck,  an  animal  is  sure  to  fall  into  their  hands,  i 
To  be  a  successful  shot  is  a  safe  road  to  their  respect  and 
admiration  :  that  gained,  to  obtain  information  from  them 
is  comparatively  easy ;  otherwise,  they  are  very  chary  of 
speaking  to  strangers  of  their  habits  or  customs,  especially 
concerning  their  religious  observances. 

They  are  a  simple  people  in  the  eastern  wilds,  very 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  and  dealing  seldom  in  cash 
transactions.  They  have  no  luxuries,  and,  I  may  almost  say, 
no  wants,  for  their  dress  is  very  scanty  and  simple.  The 
rupee  is  more  often  used  as  an  ornament  than  a  circulating 
medium,  for  they  barter  gums  and  other  forest  products  for 
the  little  cloth,  wool,  and  tobacco  they  require.  They  pay 
no  taxes,  for  they  have  no  income :  until  recently  they 
used  to  commute  the  Glovernnient  land  revenue  by  an  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  sixpence  an  axe.  This  axe  and  a  small 
sickle  constitute  their  whole  stock  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments.  They  raise  enough  millet  by  their  destructive 
manner  of  eultivation  to  supply  their  food  for  the  year, 
and  should  this  crop  fail,  they  eke  out  existence  on  the 
roots  and  berries  of  the  forest  and  game.  They  dig  iron 
ore  out  of  the  hills  on  which  they  live,  and  forge  their  axe- 
heads  and  sickles  in  the  village. 

Having  to  spend  so  many  months  of  the  year  in  camp,  I 
considered  myself  fortunate  in  being  locat^  among  so  in¬ 
teresting  a  people.  My  endeavors  to  obtain  a  clear  insight 
into  their  ways  were  so  far  successful,  that  after  a  time 
they  did  not  object  to  mv  being  present  at  their  domestic 
ceremonies,  and  gradually  the  Byga  priests  supplied  me 
with  all  the  information  they  could  give  as  to  their  curious 
system  of  tree-culture  and  spirit-worship. 

All  that  they  could  tell  did  not  throw  much  light  on  the 
subject,  for  even  to  the  Bygas  themselves  it  is  extremely 
vague  and  mysterious ;  but  the  contrast  between  their  ac¬ 
knowledged  hatre<l  of  trees  as  a  rule,  and  their  deep  ven¬ 
eration  of  certain  others  in  particular,  is  very  curious. 

I  have  seen  hill-sides  swept  clear  of  forests  for  miles, 
with  but  here  and  there  a  solitary  tree  left  standing.  These 
remain  now  the  objects  of  the  deepest  veneration ;  so  far 
from  beii^  injured,  they  are  carefully  preserved,  and  re- 
wiving  offerings  of  food,  clothes,  or  flowers  from  the  pass- 
ing  Byga,  who  firmly  believes  that  tree  to  be  the  home  of 
a  spirit. 

Their  religion  may  be  said  to  be  essentially  spirit-wor¬ 
ship.  They  people  the  forests,  rivers,  and  mountains  with 
spirits,  sometimes  regarded  as  protectors,  but  considered 
usually  to  have  a  decided  inclination  to  evil.  To  some  they 
give  names  such  as  “  the  great  god,”  the  “  sun-god,”  the 
“go<l  of  small-pox;  ”  others  have  local  names  which  hardly 
bear  translation.  Among  some  of  the  tribes  the  earth  is 
the  chief  object  of  worship,  under  the  name  of  “Mai 
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Dirthi.”  At  every  meal  a  portion  of  the  food  is  poured  on 
the  ground  as  a  libation  to  her,  and  in  sacrifices  the  blooil 
is  given  to  her. 

Of  the  sun-god  I  could  discover  but  little.  They  did 
not  appear  to  have  any  real  conception  of  the  sun  as  a  god, 
though  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  mighty  power ;  they  never 
to  my  knowledge  worshipped  it  or  made  offerings  to  it,  yet 
they  speak  of  it  with  reverence  as  “  Stiraj  Deo,”  and  per¬ 
haps  perform  certain  rights  in  its  honor  which  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing.  Possibly  the  sun  is  associated  in 
their  minds  so  much  with  light  and  warmth  that  they  have 
come  to  reverence  it  as  a  deity.  Certainly,  in  whatever 
theories  of  future  existence  they  possess,  sunrise  and  sun¬ 
set  occupy  an  important  part.  They  speak  of  the  home  of 
their  gods  and  spirits  as  existing  far  away  between  the 
north  and  the  east,  and  in  their  graves  the  corpse  is  laid 
with  its  feet  in  that  direction ;  the  understanding  is,  that 
should  there  be  another  existence  in  the  world  beyond,  the 
face  will  be  looking  in  the  right  direction. 

Burial  is  not  enforced,  for  as  a  rule  all  old  men  are 
burnt,  while  young  men,  women,  and  children  are  buried. 
Cremation,  while  looked  on  as  the  most  honorable  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  corpse,  is  not  considered  to  affect  the 
spirits  oi  the  dead  —  they  are  supposed  to  haunt  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  the  living  equally  with  the  spirits  of  those  who 
are  buried. 

The  worship  of  dead  ancestors  holds  a  place  of  high  im¬ 
portance  in  their  ceremonies.  'The  spirit  of  the  deceased 
head  of  the  house  is  supposed  to  abide  with  the  inmates 
and  watch  over  them.  Sometimes  the  ashes  are  preserved 
tied  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth  and  hung  up  to  the  rafters  ;  a 
portion  of  the  daily  food  is  set  apart  for  the  spirit’s  use, 
and  in  any  business  of  importance  his  aid  is  always  in¬ 
voked.  This  spirit  is  believed  to  linger  on  earth  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  to  have  especial  charge  of  the  house¬ 
hold  from  which  he  has  been  removed  by  death.  In  some 
places,  for  two  years  after  death,  the  manes  of  the  dead  an¬ 
cestor  is  the  only  deity  invoked,  and  to  him  all  offierings 
and  sacrifices  are  made.  After  the  full  accomplishment  of 
this  period  of  probation  on  earth,  these  elders  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist  as  spirits  in  the  home  of  the  deities. 

Until  quite  recently  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  members 
of  the  family  were  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the 
house  ;  a  curious  custoui,  which,  in  common  with  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  dead  ancestors,  the  author  of  Aryan  Civilization 
tells  us,  was  very  much  in  vogue  with  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Latins.  He  quotes  Servius  to  the  efifect  that  “  until 
the  number  of  the  dead  became  too  great  they  were  buried 
in  the  house  itself.” 

The  spirits  of  small-pox  and  cholera  are  among  the  Deos 
most  feared.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  not  only  the  Gonds, 
but  both  Hindoos  and  Mussulmen  of  comparatively  much 
higher  civilization  and  of  better  education,  attribute  to  the 
Byga  priests  the  power  of  prevailing  over  the  spirits  of 
evil,  and  inducing  the  cholera  to  leave  a  town  which  it  has 
been  afflicting.  At  Mundlah-,  in  1868,  I  saw  the  best 
effects  follow  the  Byga  ceremony ;  the  ten  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  all  castes  had  such  perfect  confidence  in  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  remedy,  that  they  lost  much  of  that  terror 
which  predisposed  them  to  take  the  disease. 

The  Bygas  work  on  the  principle  of  the  scapegoat. 
Subscriptions  arc  raised  among  the  inhabitants  to  provide 
a  sufficient  number  of  fowls,  and  on  a  certain  night  the 
people  arc  warned  not  to  leave  their  houses  between  sun¬ 
set  and  sunrise  under  pain  of  death,  for  the  spirit  of  cholera 
is  supposed  to  accompany  the  Bygas  and  to  seize  all  per¬ 
sons  not  especially  protected.  The  procession  marches 
round  the  town,  the  nead  priest  draws  a  straw  from  the 
thatch  of  every  house,  and  proceeds  outside  the  vill^e  to 
the  shrine  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  occasion.  There 
he  burns  the  straws  with  a  little  rice,  turmeric,  and  butter; 
the  fowls  are  smeared  with  vermillion,  and  driven  out  into 
the  smoke  and  darkness  as  scapegoats,  the  spirit  of  the 
disease  is  supposed  to  accompany  them,  and  to  be  guided 
by  their  wanderings  as  to  the  place  to  be  next  attacked. 
No  one  would  wittingly  ever  have  anything  to  do  with 
these  animals  again,  and  to  meet  them  on  the  night 
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of  the  ceremony  is  equivalent  to  certain  death  in  Byga 
theory. 

The  belief  in  the  supernatural  power  of  the  By^as  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  increase  on  the  occasion  I  am  speaking  of ; 
for,  through  a  curious  coincidence,  it  happened  that  the 
only  two  persons  who  were  known  to  have  left  their  houses 
during  the  night  of  the  ceremony  were  attacked  with 
cholera.  I  shall  long  remember  the  face  of  the  policeman 
who  had  to  report  to  me  the  next  morning  that  these  two 
were  the  only  fresh  cases  I 

If  the  fowl  sacrifice  is  inefficacious,  pigs  are  tried,  and 
are  said  never  to  fail.  Sometimes  goats  are  substituted  for 
fowls. 

When  either  small-pox  or  cholera  first  appears,  their 
visit  is  the  signal  for  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  whole 
village :  the  sweepings  are  carefully  collected  and  trans¬ 
ferred  beyond  the  boundary  on  to  some  road  or  path  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  neighboring  town  or  hamlet.  The  refuse  must  be 
thrown  into  a  frequented  roadway,  as  the  disease  has  to  be 
carried  away  by  some  passer-by  before  the  afflicted  village 
can  benefit  by  its  purification. 

This  theory  of  transference  of  disease  to  passers-by  is  by 
no  means  singular  to  these  people.  Tylor  speaks  of  it  as 
extant  in  many  countries  of  Europe,*  and  Captain  Burton 
suggests  that  the  rags  hung  on  trees  near  sacred  places  in 
almost  all  countries  of  the  world  are  deposited  there  as 
actual  receptacles  of  disease. 

These  wild  tribes,  in  common  with  most  of  the  residents 
of  the  Nerbudda  Valley,  endeavor  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  cholera  by  the  peculiar  theory  that  it  is  caused  by  &e 
spirit  of  one  Ilurdoo  Lalla,  who,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present,  or  the  end  of  the  last,  century,  was  Kajan  of 
one  of  the  Bundelcund  principalities.  He  was  poisoned, 
and  ever  since  is  believed  to  have  been  gifted  with  the 
power  of  doing  evil :  this  power  he  exercises  chiefly  in 
producing  outbreaks  of  cholera ;  so  on  every  occasion  they 
endeavor  to  propitiate  his  troubled  spirit  with  the  sacrifice 
of  a  fowl,  or,  on  great  emergencies,  of  a  pig. 

The  blood  is  the  portion  of  the  spirit,  while  the  devotees 
and  the  priests  eat  the  flesh.  It  is  curious  how  entirely 
the  theory  held  by  these  people  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  sacrifices  are  accepted,  coincides  with  that  described 
by  Tylor,*  as  held  by  the  Fijians,  Zulus,  and  others  in  the 
opposite  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  Byga  priests  have 
given  me  almost  word  for  word  the  same  idea  as  to  the 
ethereal  nature  of  the  spirit  and  its  consequent  acceptance, 
not  of  the  material  offering,  but  of  its  soul  or  essence,  as 
Tylor  describes  in  the  following  words :  “  The  deity  is 
considered  to  take  actual  possession  of  the  food  or  other 
objects  offered  ...  by  abstraction  of  their  life,  savor,  es¬ 
sence,  quality,  and,  in  yet  more  definite  conception,  their 
spirit  or  soul.” 

The  Byga  is  essentially  a  spirit-worshipper:  he  shows 
his  profound  belief  in  this  doctrine  in  every  action  of  his 
life ;  and  although  there  are  instances  in  which  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  worship  idols,  I  concluded,  from  bis  careless  man¬ 
ner,  that  he  was  only  taking  advantage  on  those  occasions 
of  the  simplicity  of  his  brethren  for  purposes  of  priest¬ 
craft. 

In  passing  through  a  dense  forest,  I  have  seen  the  Byga 
turn  aside  before  some  tree  or  rock,  the  home,  in  his  be¬ 
lief,  of  some  one  of  his  deities,  and  bending  his  head  with 
reverent  gesture,  implore  the  protection  of  the  spirit  on 
his  undertaking ;  ana  offer  up,  if  he  has  brought  nothing 
else  with  him  for  the  purpose,  a  fragment  torn  off  his  own 
scanty  garment. 

On  hunting  expeditions  they  will  promise  a  sacrifice  of 
flesh  if  successful,  and  occasionally  will  go  through  a  regu¬ 
lar  form  of  prayer,  and  vow  to  sacrifice  a  fowl  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  they  are  in  search  of  falls.  They  firmly  believe  that 
some  of  the  tribe  have  the  gift  of  divination,  and  the 
greatest  confidence  is  always  shown  in  their  prayers  for 
success.  After  beating  a  jungle  for  hours  in  search  of  a 
tiger,  they  will  ask  for  a  halt,  and  the  diviners  will  disap¬ 
pear  into  some  ravine  to  consult  the  oracle  :  if  they  return 
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promising  success,  the  beaters  will  go  to  work  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  not  a  bush  is  left  untouched,  and  conse- 
auently  the  search  is  often  successful :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  diviners  report  that  the  spirit  is  unpropitious,  it  is  use-' 
less  to  go  on  ;  the  men  become  so  careless  and  dispirited 
that  they  would  probably  fail  to  rouse  the  animal  even  if 
he  was  in  the  cover. 

These  medicine  men  are  also  believed  (o  have  the  power 
of  calling  tigers  by  placing  certain  herbs  on  the  head  of 
an  animal  Uiat  has  been  killed ;  the  hunter  watches  the 
carcass  from  a  safe  position  in  a  tree  above,  and  so  obtains 
a  deadly  shot  when  the  unsuspecting  tiger  comes  to  finish 
his  meal.  The  services  of  these  gifted  individuals  are  in 
great  repute  on  those  occasions,  and  command  quite  a  hiwh 
price;  still  they  profess  great  reluctance  to  perform  t£e 
ceremony,  as  formerly  the  tiger  was  one  of  their  objects  of 
worship,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  roaming  spirit  of  evil. 
Tlie  large  rewards  offered  by  government  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion  have  stimulated  the  cupidity  of  both  Bygas  and  Gondi 
until  it  has  overcome  their  reverence,  so  that  I  once  saw  a 
drunken  Gond  with  his  arms  round  a  dead  tiger’s  neck, 
addressing  it  by  every'  term  of  endearment  and  abuse  in 
his  vocabulary  ;  ending  by  kicking  the  beast  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  —  “We  used  to  worship  you !  then  you  were  power¬ 
ful,  now  here  is  a  Sahib  come  who  pulls  your  tails  and 
shoots  you  like  dogs  I  ”  Once,  however,  let  the  tiger  kill 
a  man,  and  he  is  immediately  invested  with  a  halo  of  sanc¬ 
tity  :  the  spirit  of  his  victim  is  supposed  to  watch  over 
him,  caution  him  against  danger,  ana  largely  increase  his 
powers  of  intelligence  and  ferocity. 

On  one  occasion  I  found  a  Gond  tied  to  the  bough  of  a 
tree  by  his  clothes,  half  dead  with  fatigue  and  fright :  when 
sufficiently  recovered  he  told  me  that  while  watching  a 
waterhole  for  deer,  a  tiger  had  come  to  drink  with  a  spirit 
sitting  on  his  head  ;  the  Gond  raised  his  matchlock,  but  it 
was  pulled  out  of  his  hand  by  the  spirit  and  broken ;  the 
tiger  made  a  spring  at  him,  but  could  not  reach  him,  and 
he  then  fainted,  not  recovering  until  it  was  broad  daylight 
Had  I  not  come  up,  I  believe  ne  would  have  died,  for  his 
state  of  terror  was  pitiable. 

Laying  the  spirits  of  people  thus  killed  by  tigers  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  Byga  priests  :  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  their  power  in  this  matter  is  firmly  believed  in,  not 
only  among  themselves,  but  by  all  the  Hindoos  who  live  in 
their  neighborhood. 

When  a  man  has  been  killed,  the  Byga  of  the  village  is 
at  once  sent  for,  a  subscription  is  raised  to  pay  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  (from  four  to  ten  shillings  usually),  and  the 
Byga  purchases  the  necessary  offerings.  Witk  these  he 
proceeds  to  the  “  Pit,”  or  sacred  place  m  the  jungle  nearest 
the  spot  where  the  man  has  been  killed,  and  oilers  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  spirit  of  the  locality  ;  he  then  goes  to  the  exact 
place  where  the  man  met  his  death,  and  performs  a  series 
of  peculiar  antics,  supposed  to  represent  the  tiger  seizing  his 
victim ;  the  ceremony  is  completed  by  his  taking  up  in  his 
mouth  some  of  the  blood-stained  earth  and  swmlowing  it. 
After  this  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  be  at  rest  The  test  of 
success  is  that  the  officiating  Byga  is  not  himself  carried  off 
within  the  next  week.  Not  an  unlikely  thing  to  happen, 
as  the  Byga  has  to  perform  his  duties  alone  and  unarmed. 

With  the  exception  of  these  man-eaters,  the  Bygas  are 
not  afraid  of  tigers  as  a  rule ;  they  make  them  a  bow  when 
th^  chance  to  meet,  and  stand  still  until  they  have  passed. 

Of  ghosts  in  a  bodily  form  they  have  little  fear ;  they 
travel  at  night  through  the  wiluest  forests  and  among 
scenery  of  itself  sufficient  in  its  grand  solitude  to  cause  a 
sense  of  awe  to  superstitious  natures,  but  they  seem  to 
have  little  dread  of  unearthly  enemies.  The  only  visible 
spirit  I  could  ever  hear  of  was  that  of  the  man  killed  by 
the  tiger ;  and  as  long  as  he  “  walked,”  nothing  would  in¬ 
duce  people  to  go  into  the  jungle  either  by  day  or  night. 

I  only  discovered  three  specimens  of  anything  resem¬ 
bling  idolatry  among  the  Bygas;  two  occurred  near  the 
same  place  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  Mandla  dis¬ 
trict.  At  a  village  named  Jata,  a  tree  of  the  Zizyphui 
Jujuba  species,  growing  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  is 
pointed  out  as  the  favored  residence  of  the  idol,  which  di- 
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rides  its  time  between  the  bough  of  tlie  tree,  or  a  stone 
ilab  underneath  it,  and  the  bed  of  the  neighboring  stream. 
Xbis  idol  i^  uo  image,  but  a  few  links  of  an  old  iron  chain, 
rery  roughly  forged,  and  apparently  of  considerable  antiq¬ 
uity;  each  of  its  movements  is  made  the  occasion  of  a 
ceremony,  when  the  resident  Byga  priest  reaps  the  fruits 
of  such  offerings  as  are  made  to  it.  The  Gonds  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  look  upon  it  as  their  protective  spirit,  and  consider  its 
removal  from  the  tree  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  a  sign 
of  danger  to  themselves ;  they  cannot,  however,  complain 
of  being  priest-ridden  to  any  large  extent,  for  these  move- 
nents  of  their  D^o  occur  but  seldom. 

The  next  is  a  very  similar  case  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood,  only  instead  of  a  chain,  an  old  sword-blade  partly 
embedded  in  a  rock,  is  the  deity.  The  wild  scenery  which 
lurrounds  the  hill  where  this  idol  is  placed,  adds  greatly  to 
the  feelings  of  veneration  and  respect  with  which  it  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  people.  Apparently  in  some  former  period 
of  the  world’s  history  the  scene  of  a  vast  volcano,  the 
country  is  rugged  and  inaccessible,  cut  up  with  deep  and 
dark  ravines,  in  which  the  spirits  of  evil  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  up  their  abodes.  The  chasms  in  the  rocks,  the 
numerous  caves,  and  the  daik  passages  deep  into  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth  are  enough  of  themselves  to  foster  super¬ 
stition  and  to  account  for  the  dread  with  which  the  few 
visitors  look  upon  the  place  and  its  presiding  D^o ;  without 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  they  believe  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  whose  traces  abound,  to  be  either  the  ministers  of 
the  evil  spirits,  or  occasionally  the  spirits  themselves  in 
bodily  form.  Here  again  the  Byga  is  the  priest  in  charge, 
and  reaps  the  benefit  of  all  offerings  and  sacrifices. 

The  third  case  is  more  common  among  the  Gonds  than 
the  Bygas.  A  small  shed  is  set  up  outside  the  village,  a 
long  bamboo  or  pole  with  a  red  rag  at  the  end  is  planted 
in  the  corner,  and  a  few  blocks  of  rough  uncut  stone  are 
mattered  about;  one  or  two  of  these  are  smeared  with 
vermilion,  and  the  whole  forms  the  shrine  of  Gunsham 
Ddo,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  especial  protector  of  the 
harvests.  In  November  the  villagers  assemble  to  do  him 
honor ;  fowls  and  spirits,  or,  if  the  village  is  large,  a  pig, 
are  sacrificed,  and  suddenly  one  man  in  the  assembly  is 
Mized  with  vertigo ;  he  staggers  round  and  round  for  a 
while,  and  then  rushes  away  into  the  thickest  jungle. 
When  pursued  and  brought  back,  be  is  found  <piite  out  of 
his  mind,  with  his  clothes  torn  from  his  back,  and  his  flesh 
Kored  by  the  thorns  through  which  he  has  forced  his  way  ; 
he  seems  to  feel  nothing,  and  does  not  recover  from  his 
cataleptic  state  for  a  day  or  two.  His  own  explanation  is, 
that  Gunsham  Deo  came  and  sat  upon  his  head,  forcing 
him  to  hide  himself,  lest  he  sbobld  be  sacrificed  for  the 
sins  of  the  village.  The  sufferings  are  too  genuine  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  doubt  of  their  reality,  and  I  could  never  discover 
any  sign  of  collusion  between  the  victim  and  the  priests. 

It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  reliable  information  regarding 
all  their  peculiar  forms  of  marriage,  for  at  first  these  simple 
people  looked  with  distrust  on  my  inquiries ;  as,  however, 
they  gained  confidence,  I  learnt  all  they  had  to  tell,  and 
was  present  at  more  than  one  of  their  weddings.  First,  in 
the  selection  of  a  wife  the  claims  of  the  man’s  own  rela¬ 
tions  have  to  be  considered ;  for  marriage  between  cousins 
if  almost  compulsory  when  the  brother’s  child  is  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  sister’s  a  son.  When  the  positions  are  re¬ 
versed,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  duty  as  expediency ; 
for  the  theory  is,  that  by  these  marriages  relations  are  pro¬ 
vided  for,  for  life,  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man 
to  look  to  the  well-being  of  his  relatives.  The  women  are 
allowed  a  voice  in  this  important  matter,  though  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way.  The  wife 
having  been  chosen,  the  question  of  dower  has  next  to  be 
fettled  between  the  parents  of  the  contracting  parties.  For 
this  there  is  a  regular  scale  laid  down ;  the  number  of  ru¬ 
pees  to  be  paid  varies  with  the  number  of  Ddos  worshipped 
by  the  bride’s  father ;  these  never  exceed  nine^  and  are  sel¬ 
dom  less  than  four ;  with  this  sum  of  money  a  supply  of 
vice,  pulse,  salt,  and  spirits  is  sent,  and  four  cloths  for  wear- 
ing-apparel.  The  bridegroom’s  family  has  to  bear  all  the 
expenses,  so  provides  everything  necessary  for  the  wed¬ 


ding  feast  The  four  cloths  are  allotted  to  the  bride,  her 
mother,  her  father’s  mother,  and  her  brother’s  wife,  if  she 
has  these  relatives  living ;  if  not,  the  number  of  cloths  is 
reduced.  The  bride’s  trousseau  consists  of  what  she  stands 
in,  with  the  exception  of  the  ornaments,  which  are  otten 
borrowed  for  the  occasion.  Settlements  there  are  none ;  if 
the  girl  is  an  heiress,  on  her  marriage  she  endows  her  hus¬ 
band  with  all  her  worldly  goods,  and  in  case  of  her  death, 
he  inherits. 

The  terms  decided,  an  auspicious  day  for  the  ceremony 
has  to  be  fixed  by  the  family  priest :  the  Byga  usually  de¬ 
cides  the  point  thus  :  —  he  places  himself  in  the  centre  of 
a  circle  with  a  small  brass  water-pot  between  his  knees, 
and  a  grain  of  rice  in  each  hand  :  —  over  these  he  mutters 
incantations,  and  drops  both  into  the  water  at  the  same 
time ;  if  they  meet  in  the  water  it  is  a  sign  that  the  day 
selected  is  propitious ;  if  not,  another  day  is  chosen,  and  so 
on,  until  the  two  grains  do  meet.  The  delay  in  bringing 
about  this  meeting  entirely  depends  on  the  fees  paid  to  the 
Byga. 

The  eelebration  of  their  marriages  is  a  pretty  sight,  but 
the  description  of  one  will  suffice  for  all. 

In  February,  1869,  mv  tents  were  pitched  close  to  the 
village  of  Mowye :  Sookhia  (Anglice,  “  her  parent’s  joy”), 
was  to  be  married  to  Boodhoo  (Wednesday),  the  son  of 
Chaitoo  (the  month  of  June),  one  of  the  elders  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  :  Sookhia  was  the  daughter  of  Mungloo  (^Tuesday),  a 
respected  member  of  the  community. 

The  day  before  the  wedding,  the  men  of  both  families 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  erecting  in  front  of  the  two 
houses  small  sheds  of  fresh-cut  boughs ;  in  the  centre  of 
each  of  these  a  branch  of  a  mango-tree  was  planted,  and 
an  earthen  pot  of  water  placed  by  it ;  the  ground  is  care¬ 
fully  swept,  and  then  flowers  and  grass  are  spread  on  it. 
With  early  dawn  the  women  are  astir,  the  village  square  is 
swept  clean,  fresh  grass  and  flowers  are  strewn  in  the  little 
houses,  and  presently  the  women,  with  their  water-pois, 
start  for  the  spring  to  fetch  water  for  their  households,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bathe  and  array  themselves  in  their 
gala  dresses.  Sookhia  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  fair 
and  well  formed  for  her  age :  she  looked  quite  pretty  as 
she  returned  from  her  baui  dressed  in  her  bridal  finery  : 
this  was  very  simple,  consisting  of  only  two  cloths,  one 
round  the  waist,  looped  up  a  little  below  the  knee  —  the 
other  was  worn  shawl-wise  across  the  back  and  bosom ; 
both  were  new  and  white  with  merely  a  pink  fringe  round 
the  edge.  Her  long  black  hair  was  plaited  in  coils  round 
her  head,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  frisettes  of  dyed  sheep’s 
wool ;  the  effect  was  a  little  marred,  as  the  shades  did  not 
quite  match ;  still  I  have  seen  quite  as  much  difference  of 
color  in  some  of  the  heads  in  “  the  Row.”  Strings  of  pink 
and  white  glass  beads,  with  here  and  there  a  false  ruby, 
were  twined  in  the  hair,  and  worn  round  the  neck.  When 
passingmy  tent  she  was  made  happy  with  the  gift  of  a  ru¬ 
pee.  Tliis  was  at  once  taken  to  the  blacksmith,  pierced, 
and,  later  in  the  day,  worn  round  the  neck  as  an  additional 
ornament.  About  eight  o’clock  the  two  Byga  priests  ap¬ 
peared  and  took  up  their  positions,  one  in  each  of  the  “  lit¬ 
tle  houses  ”  that  had  been  yesterday  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Their  dress  is  easily  disposed  of ;  it  consisted  of  their 
own  hair,  and  a  very  small  cloth  round  the  loins,  barely 
sufficient  lor  decency.  (I  once  heard  a  Byga’s  ordinary 
dress  very  aptly  described  as  consisting  of  solely  a  powder- 
horn  and  green  tassel).  The  musicians,  who  had  been  col¬ 
lected  from  all  the  neighborhood,  for  the  occasion,  bad  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  night  hideous  by  beating  their  small 
drums,  or  tom-toms,  blowing  cow-homs,  bra.ss  serpents,  and 
braying  through  a  wire  instrument,  something  like  a  mag¬ 
nified  comb.  During  the  morning  the  relations  and  guests^ 
came  dropping  in,  until  the  village  began  to  look  quite  gay. 
About  noon  Boo^oo’s  brother  Bysakhoo  (the  month  of 
May)  carried  over  the  dower  presented  by  the  bridegroom ; 
then  the  marriage  procession  was  organized.  The  musicians 
led  the  way,  the  bridegroom  and  his  immediate  relatives 
come  next,  the  guests  follow ;  the  music  strikes  up,  the  men 
shout,  the  women  sing  a  couplet,  apparently  composed  of 
I  only  the  names  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  in  this 
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order  they  proceed  to  Mungloo’s  house,  and  scat  themselves 
round  the  “  little  house ;  ”  into  this  Boodhoo  alone  enters, 
the  Byga  priest  takes  him  and  Sookhia  by  the  hand,  leads 
them  three  times  round,  touches  the  heads  of  both  with  oil 
and  turmeric,  and  then  places  Sookhia  on  Bysakhoo’s  back  ; 
Boodhoo  follows  close,  the  marriage  procession  closes  iu 
behind,  and  the  bride  is  carried  thus  to  her  future  home. 
Here  the  same  ceremonies  are  again  gone  through,  and  the 
Byga  priest  completes  his  duties  by  t^'in^  the  clothes  of  the 
pair  together.  The  guests  then  retire,  leaving  the  happy 
couple  in  the  little  house,  and  adjourn  to  Mun^oo’s  house, 
there  I  regret  to  say  they  improved  the  occasion  by  mak¬ 
ing  merry  so  thoroughly,  that  most  of  them  became  exceed¬ 
ingly  drunk  before  nightfall. 

When  a  youth  is  too  poor  to  pay  any  dower  and  wants 
a  wife,  he  binds  himself  to  serve  the  girl’s  father  as  Jacob 
served  Laban ;  the  time  varies  from  eight  months  to  five 
years,  and  during  that  period  all  intercourse  between  the 
two  is  forbidden.  The  youth  is  the  household  drudge, 
hewer  of  wood,  drawer  of  water ;  he  looks  after  the  catUe, 
or  performs  any  other  menial  work.  When  serving  his 
uncle  for  his  cousin,  he  begins  younger  and  serves  longer 
than  if  apprenticed  to  a  stranger;  the  theory  b  that  the 
uncle  will  not  exact  such  hard  service  from  bis  nephew,  the 
tie  of  relationship  among  these  people  being  verjr  binding. 
When  the  time  is  completed,  the  same  ceremonial  is  gone 
through,  the  bride’s  father  paying  all  expenses. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  girl  declines  to  marry 
the  youth  whom  her  parents  have  selected ;  she  then  has 
to  take  matters  into  her  own  hands  and  make  a  runaway 
match.  As,  theoretically,  it  is  allowed  that  she  has  the 
right  of  selection,  the  elders  of  the  village  endeavor  to  ar¬ 
range  the  business  amicably ;  but  the  parents  of  the  girl 
are  generally  obliged  to  withhold  their  consent,  having 
promiscil  her  to  some  one  else ;  so  to  avoid  feuds  they  re¬ 
main  passive.  Tlie  girl  meets  her  lover  and  declares  her 
intention  of  becoming  his  wife ;  she  anoints  his  head  with 
turmeric  and  touches  his  feet ;  he  then  takes  her  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  house  and  marries  her  from  there  if  his  parents  will 
pay  the  expenses ;  if  not,  he  puts  on  her  arms  a  pair  or 
bangles,  the  Gond  symbol  of  a  wedding  ring,  gives  a  dinner 
to  the  elders  of  his  village,  and  takes  the  girl  home. 

The  compulsory  marriage  is  a  curious  custom  arising  from 
these  runaway  matches.  Ailer  the  girl  has  taken  up  her 
abode  with  the  husband  of  her  choice,  it  is  considered  the 
right  thing  for  the  man  whom  she  has  deserted  to  assert  his 
rights  and  carry  her  off  by  force  if  he  can.  Not  only  may 
he  do  this,  but  any  one  of  the  girl’s  first-cousins,  if  he 
have  the  power,  may  abduct  her  forcibly  and  keep  her 
himself.  I'he  attempt  is  seldom  made,  unless  the  girl  has 
made  an  objectionable  match,  fur  an  abduction  of  tnis  sort 
entails  much  trouble,  and  gives  rise  to  many  feuds. 

Where  the  woman  is  very  poor,  and  has  no  relative 
whom  her  would-be  husband  could  serve  for  her,  marriage 
reduces  itself  into  an  agreement  to  live  together.  The 
requisite  pair  of  bangles  is  given  to  the  girl,  who  takes  up 
her  abode  in  the  man’s  house,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  they  become  man  and  wife. 

Sometimes  the  woman  gives  the  man  no  option ;  to  use 
their  own  expression,  she  goes  to  his  house  and  “  sits  down 
there.”  He  is  bound  to  keep  her,  unless  some  other  man 
takes  her  off  his  hands.  But  objections  are  seldom  raised, 
for  the  women  are  all  good  laborers,  and  more  than  pay  for 
their  keep. 

Widows  are  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  remarry. 
They  either  live  with  some  relation  of  the  deceased  hus¬ 
band,  or  select  some  man  of  their  acquaintance  with  whom 
they  agree  to  live  The  ceremonials  at  these  second  mar¬ 
riages  are  very  meagre,  —  a  feast  to  the  elders  and  a  pair 
of  new  bangles  constitute  the  whole. 

'These  |>eople  are  all  polygamists ;  the  number  of  wives 
is  often  the  gauge  of  a  man’s  respectability  :  and  a  farmer 
with  from  four  to  seven  is  considered  well  to  do  —  a  warm 
man.  Three  is  a  common  number ;  to  exceed  that  requires 
more  of  this  world’s  goods  than  they  usually  possess.  In 
former  days  the  Mahratta  government  used  to  make  cap¬ 
ital  out  of  the  system  of  widow  remarriage.  All  widows 


came  to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  state,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  tax  was  imposed  on  their  marriages;  its  incidence 
varied  according  to  age  and  accomplishments :  the  rare 
occurrence  of  a  virgin  widow  was  specially  provided  for 
and  rated  very  high. 

'There  are  few  peculiarities  attendant  on  the  birth  of 
children  :  —  the  village  band  is  summoned  to  make  music 
and  on  the  eighth  day,  when  the  child  and  its  mother  are 
bathed,  a  grand  sacrifice  is  ofiered  to  the  household  gods 
to  make  up  for  the  neglect  with  which  they  have  been 
treated  during  the  whole  period  of  gestation.  The  child 
is  named  from  some  peculiarity  either  of  its  birth  or  ap¬ 
pearance  :  their  supply  of  names  is  so  small  that  the  davs 
of  the  week  and  month  are  continually  in  use,  and  it  is  easy 
to  run  through  a  year’s  calendar  in  the  names  of  the  men 
of  one  village.  'This  system  tends  to  create  confusion,  and 
to  the  use  of  nicknames ;  every  personal  peculiarity  is  at 
once  seized  and  adopted  as  a  prefix,  such  as  long,  short, 
black,  six-toed,  etc.  The  chief  reason  for  this  scarcity  of 
names  is  the  total  absence  of  any  kind  of  literature  amonir 
them :  songs  with  any  meaning,  the  Bygas  have  none” 
though  the  Purahan  tribe,  which  Dears  a  very  close  affinity 
to  the  Gkind,  has  a  plentiful  stock.  Some  of  these  have 
been  reduced  to  writing  and  translated,  but  they  require 
great  alteration  and  addition  before  they  become  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  our  ears.  Mr.  Gover,  in  his  “  Folk-Lore  of  the  People 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,”  mentions  as  a  curious  fact  that 
the  hill  tribes  have  no  songs.  These  people  seem  much 
the  same,  for  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  Byga  attempt  to 
sing  except  when  he  was  half  drunk  and  wholly  unintel¬ 
ligible. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  people  with  so  many  good 
characteristics  and  so  much  that  is  honest  and  truthful  in 
them  to  compel  our  admiration,  should  be  so  destructive  in 
their  habits  as  to  necessitate  especial  measures  of  restraint. 
With  every  anxiety  to  improve  their  position  and  preserve 
them  from  that  eventual  extinction  which  the  inflexible  law 
of  nature  appears  to  force  on  as  the  fate  of  all  wild  races 
when  brought  into  contact  with  civilization,  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  do  much  to  save  them.  Their 
theories  of  cultivation  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  all 
ideas  of  forest  conservancy,  that  we  have  been  forced  to 
endeavor  our  utmost  to  alter  their  habits  and  teach  them  a 
less  wasteful  style  of  agriculture.  These  measures  are  the 
more  necessary  as  they  had  been  already  too  long  delayed, 
and  the  forests  had  been  devastated  in  a  manner  they  will 
not  recover  for  generations ;  and,  although  thejwlicy  of  the 
present  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces  is 
very  liberal,  and  he  is  most  anxious  that  changes  should 
be  introduced  as  slowly  and  gradually  as  possible,  still  the 
Byga  is  a  thorough  conservative,  and  objects  most  strongly 
to  change  on  principle.  For  his  fields  he  requires  an  acre 
or  two  of  well-wooded  country  ;  he  cuts  down  the  trees  and, 
when  dry,  sets  fire  to  them ;  in  the  ashes  the  seed  is  sown, 
and  yields  a  very  prolific  crop  with  comparatively  little 
exertion.  No  ploughings  are  required,  fencing  is  simple, 
and  managed  at  the  same  time  as  the  felling  operation; 
these  advantages,  with  his  hunter’s  tastes,  preference  for 
patriarchal  government,  and  the  generally  inaccessible 
nature  of  his  wild  home,  suit  him  much  better  than  larger 
profits  obtained  with  greater  exertion  and  a  more  close 
contact  with  civilization.  They  certainly  have  many  en¬ 
emies  to  fight  with,  but  this  only  adds  a  little  excitement 
to  their  life.  If  a  herd  of  bison  breaks  through  the  fence 
they  will  devastate  the  whole  field ;  but  probably  the  very 
next  night  the  Byga  will  have  his  revenge,  and  supply  all 
the  village  with  beef,  by  driving  the  bison  on  to  a  line  of 
broad-bladed  spears,  buried  judiciously  to  receive  the  an¬ 
imals  exactly  where  they  will  land  on  jumping  the  fence. 
With  deer  in  the  same  way  it  is  one  continual  strife,  in 
which  man,  as  a  rule,  is  successful,  and  draws  large  addi¬ 
tions  to  his  daily  food  from  the  would-be  marauders,  for  the 
Byga  is  extremely  cunning  in  the  setting  of  traps  and 
nooses. 

They  have  lately,  however,  had  to  suffer  severely  from 
the  depredations  of  a  mad  elephant,  which  has  been  wan¬ 
dering  through  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Nerbudda  for  the 
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lut  four  years.  Visitors  of  this  description  are  rare  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Sathpiira  range,  though  to  the  south 
elephants  are  fairly  plentiful ;  when  this  animal  first  ap- 
pesred  he  was  comparatively  harmless,  never  wantonly  at- 
{2ted  human  beings,  but  contented  himself  with  occasion¬ 
ally  knocking  down  a  house  and  feasting  on  the  grain 
inside.  At  one  time  it  took  a  violent  antipathy  to  the 
guuonrv  boundary  pillars  which  had  been  erected  at  con- 
jiderable  expense  for  the  pur^se  of  demarcating  the  Gov-  j 
emment  Forests.  Whether  this  was  merely  an  elephantine 
wiy  of  taking  up  his  protest  against  the  advance  of  Brit¬ 
ish  civilization,  or  their  bright  whitewashed  appearance 
induced  him  to  knock  the  pillars  over  in  a  fit  of  irritation, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say.  I  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  animal,  but  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  he  travelled  such  great  distances  that,  if  here 
to.day,  he  would  be  forty  miles  off  the  next  morning. 
About  two  years  ago  he  took  a  violent  dislike  to  man  ; 
wherever  he  found  man,  woman,  or  child,  he  pursued  them 
in  the  most  bloodthirsty  manner,  and  crushed  them  to 
death,  apparently  with  no  other  object  but  pleasure  in  their 
wanton  destruction. 

The  natives  gave  the  animal  the  credit  of  devouring  hiS 
victims,  but  this  turned  out  a  popular  fallacy,  engendered 
by  the  dread  and  horror  his  ravages  caused  among  a  peo¬ 
ple  so  ill  able  to  resist  them,  and  the  frightful  manner  in 
which  he  mangled  and  crushed  the  bodies. 

No  Knglish  sportsman  was  for  a  long  time  able  to  fall  in 
with  him,  and  every  attempt  made  by  natives  to  compass 
his  destruction  only  resulteil  in  the  death  of  one  if  not  more 
of  their  party.  Recently  its  ravages  became  so  formidable 
that  a  very  determined  and  successful  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Balaghat  to  destroy  it ;  he 
followed  the  beast  for,  I  believe,  more  than  sixty  miles,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  shooting  it ;  from  the  account  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Field,  it  appears  that  the  animal  did  not  die 
as  gamely  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  vicious 
habits  and  previous  hatred  of  man ;  but  most  probably  the 
first  shots  were  placed  so  judiciously  that  they  disabled 
him.  ^ 

In  a  country  where  the  houses  have  walls  built  of 
basket-work,  the  ravages  of  an  infuriated  animal  of  this 
description  may  well  be  imagined :  especially  as  the  Byga, 
with  all  his  pluck  and  activity,  is  no  match  for  an  animal 
off  whom  his  poisonous  arrows  would  probably  drop  without 
making  a  wound. 

Thus,  although  these  people  have  many  dangers  to  meet, 
and  might  by  mere  exertion  improve  their  condition  of 
life,  they  refuse  to  be  weaned  from  their  lives  in  the  for¬ 
ests,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  placed  at  their 
hands  by  a  bountiful  Providence.  Land  is  in  abundance, 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  if 
man  will  but  exert  himself  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  its 
capacity;  but  rational  cultivation  entails  labor;  as  the 
Byga  says,  there  is  always  something  to  be  done  :  there  are 
so  many  ploughings  at  various  seasons ;  then  the  rice  is  no 
sooner  sown  than  it  has  to  be  weeded ;  the  country  is  so 
well  peopled  that  it  has  to  be  continually  watched,  first  to 
keep  cattle  off  when  it  is  growing,  then  to  keep  men  from 
gathering  it  when  it  is  ripe.  Now  with  their  own  favor¬ 
ite  staple,  millet,  the  crop  once  sown  is  so  hardy  it  requires 
no  care ;  weeds  do  little  harm ;  the  country  is  too  wild  for 
human  trespassers;  and  as  far  as  the  deer  tribe  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  a  continual  trial  of  skill  between  the  animals 
and  their  hunters.  So  they  sow  their  crop  after  a  few  days 
of  very  hard  labor,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature,  devoting 
all  their  spare  time  to  the  chase,  a  pursuit  they  thoroughly 
enjoy. 

Their  life  in  the  forest  has  a  certain  zest  which  would 
be  lost  were  they  to  take  to  the  open  country,  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  understand  bow  they  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as 
possible  and  prefer  the  free  hunter’s  life  of  comparative 
poverty  to  one  of  greater  restraint  with  more  of  this  world’s 
goods. 

On  being  pressed  on  this  point  the  Byga  elders  have 
elways  acknowledged  the  force  of  the  argument,  but 
pleaded  objection  to  the  change  ;  want  of  a  leader  to  give 


them  the  necessary  instruction;  and  finally,  by  way  of 
silencing  me,  begged  that  I  would  resign  my  post  under 
Government  and  accept  the  position  of  leader  and  in¬ 
structor  of  the  Bygas  I  they  promising  to  supply  my  every 
want,  including  the  requisite  number  of  wives. 
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The  Kdlnische  Zeitung  has  been  enabled  to  give  the 
following  extract  from  the  second  volume  of  “  Moscheles’ 
Life,”  by  Mrs.  Moscheles,  now  in  the  press  :  — 

On  the  17th  of  September  (Moscheles  writes  in  his 
journal)  the  Mendelssohn  family  returned  from  Switzer¬ 
land.  Mentally  our  delightful  friend  is  just  the  same,  but 
physically  he  seems  to  me  changed ;  he  has  aged,  he  is 
languid,  and  his  walk  is  less  quick  than  it  used  to  be.  And 
yet  if  one  sees  him  at  the  piano,  or  hears  him  talking 
about  art  and  artists,  he  is  all  life  and  fire.  His  friend 
Julius  Rietz  is  just  entering  on  his  post  of  Capellmeister  at 
I.«ipsic,  and  that  is  a  great  delight  to  him.  “  There’s  an¬ 
other,”  said  Mendelssohn,  “  who  really  loves  good  music, 
who  can  produce  goo<l  things  himselfi  and  can  bring  the 
productions  of  others  to  the  highest  pitch  of  pertection, 
and  now  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  will  have  quite  the 
genuine  ring  about  them.  And  then  what  quantities  of 
music  we  will  have  at  home !  Rietz  plays  the  ’cello  so 
well,  it  will  be  a  splendid  winter.”  ....  On  the  9th  of 
October  Mendelssohn  called  for  Charlotte  and  me  to  take 
a  walk  with  him ;  we  saw  him  coming  slowly  and  lan- 
guiilly  through  the  garden  to  the  house.  When  my  wife 
affectionately  asked  him  how  he  felt,  he  answered,  ”  How 
I  feel?  Well,  I  feel  all  gray  in  gray.”  She  tried  to 
cheer  him  by  saying  that  the  sunny  weather  and  the 
walk  would  do  him  good.  And  really,  during  our  stroll 
through  the  Rosenthal,  he  became  so  bright  and  lively 
that  we  forgot  his  indisposition.  He  told  us  about  his 
last  stay  in  London  —  his  visit  to  the  Queen ;  how  pret¬ 
tily  she  had  sung  to  him,  when  he  had  played  to  her 
and  the  Prince;  how  she  had  then  said  in  such  a  kind 
manner,  “  He  had  so  often  given  her  pleasure,  was  there 
no  way  of  giving  him  any  ?  ”  how  he  had  begged  to  see 
the  children,  and  she  had  conducted  him  into  the  beau¬ 
tifully  arrangeil  nursery  department,  and  shown  him  the 
little  princes  and  princesses,  all  so  well  brought  up  and 
so  good  that  it  was  quite  a  treat  to  see  them.  Then  he 
spoke  about  his  wife’s  coming  birthday,  for  which  ojcasion 
he  had  bought  her  a  cloak.  Another  invaluable  present 
he  had  also  himself  prepared  for  her  for  this  birthday. 
On  a  tour  that  he  and  Klingemann  had  made  in  Scot¬ 
land  they  kept  a  journal  together,  Klingemann  writing 
verses,  Mendelssohn  drawing.  Tliese  hasty  sketches  he 
had  now  worked  out,  collected,  and  bound  together,  but 
when  he  presented  this  gift  to  Ids  wife,  hoping  to  please 
her  with  it,  he  was  already  at  death’s  door  ! 

We  separated  (continues  the  journal)  at  about  one 
o’clock,  in  the  best  spirits.  But  already  that  same  aftei^ 
noon,  in  the  Freges’  house,  he  became  very  unwell.  He 
had  gone  there  to  try  and  again  persuade  Frau  Frege,  that 
artist  whom  he  so  highly  esteemed,  to  sing  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  performance  of  his  “  Elijah.”  “  She  shrinks  from  ap¬ 
pearing  in  public,”  he  had  said  to  us  a  few  days  previously, 
“because  she  has  been  suffering  a  great  deal  from  her 
throat :  but  nobody  can  sing  it  as  she  does ;  I  must  inspire 
her  with  courage.”  The  literal  account  which  here  follows 
of  his  visit  to  Frau  Frege  on  the  9th  of  October,  we  owe 
to  a  personal  communication.  He  entered  the  room  with 
these  words  ;  “  1  am  coming  to-day,  and  every  day,  till  you 
give  me  your  consent,  and  now  I  bring  you  again  the 
altered  pieces  (of  ‘  Elijah  ’).  But  I  feel  dreadfully  low- 
spirited,  so  much  so  that  I  actually  cried  the  other  day 
over  my  trio.  But,  before  the  ‘  Elijah,’  you  must  to-day 
help  me  to  put  together  a  collection  of  songs ;  Hartels  are 
pressing  me  so  much  for  it.”  He  had  brought  the  set,  op. 
71,  and  as  the  7th  song  the  “  Altdeutsche  FViihlingslied,” 
which  he  had  already  composed  in  the  summer  of  this  year, 
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but  only  written  out  on  the  Jth  of  October.  I  knew,” 
■aid  Frau  Frege,  “  about  in  what  order  he  would  arrange 
them,  and  laid  them  out  on  the  piano  one  by  one.  When 
1  had  sung  the  first  he  wag  greatly  moved  and  asked  for  it 
again,  and  added,  *  That  was  a  serious  birthday  present  for 
l&'hleinitz  on  the  Ist  of  October;  but  it  is  just  how  I  feel 
myself,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sad  it  made  me  to  see 
Fanny’s  still  unaltered  rooms  in  Berlin.  And  yet  I  have 
so  much  to  thank  God  for —  Cdcile  is  so  well,  and  the  little 
Felix  (his-  youngest  son  and  a  delicate  child)  too.’  I  had 
to  sing  all  the  songs  several  times,  and  stuck  to  the  point 
that  tue  ‘  Friihlingslied  ’  did  not  seem  to  me  to  go  very 
well  with  that  set.  So  he  said,  ‘  Very  well.  The  whole 
set  looks  serious ;  let  it  go  forth  into  the  world  as  it  is.’ 
Though  he  looked  very  pale,  I  had  to  sing  him  the  first 
song  for  the  third  time,  and  he  said  all  kinds  of  nice  and 


affectionate  things  to  me  about  it.  Then  he  asked,  “  If  you 
are  not  too  tired,  couldn’t  we  just  sing  the  last  quartette  out 
of  ‘  Elijah  ’  ?  ”  1  went  out  of  the  room  to  order  lights,  and 
when  I  came  back  he  was  sitting  in  the  other  room  in  the 
sofa-corner,  and  said  his  hands  had  got  quite  still’  and  cold, 
and  he  thought  he  would  rather  be  well-advised  and  just 
take  a  run  round  the  town,  for  he  felt  too  bad  to  play 

Eroperly.  When  he  got  into  the  open  air  he  felt  it  was 
est  to  go  straight  home,  and  there  sat  down  in  the  sofa- 
corner,  where  C^cile  found  him  at  seven  o’clock,  his  hands 
again  quite  numbed.  The  next  day  the  doctor  applied 
leeches  to  relieve  the  severe  headache  from  which  he  was 
suffering ;  he  took  it  for  disorder  of  the  stomach,  and  it 
was  only  much  later  that  he  declared  it  to  be  an  excessive 
irritation  of  the  nervous  system.  I  had  for  a  long  time  — 
even  before  Fanny’s  death  —  been  struck  by  his  paleness 
when  he  was  conducting  or  playing  —  everything  seemed 
to  tire  him  more  than  formerly.  The  whole  town  was  ter¬ 
ror-struck,  his  friends  trembled,  when  the  news  of  his  illness 
spread  abroad,  but  when  he  began  to  amend  they  again  be¬ 
lieved  in  his  ultimate  recovery.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 


received  visits  from  his  friends,  was  in  good  spirits,  and 
made  plan  after  plan.  He  even  wanted  to  go  to  Vienna  to 
fulfil  his  promise  of  conducting  the  “£lnah,’°but  his  friends 
dissuaded  him  from  this  exertion.  'To  Frau  Frege,  who 
went  to  see  him,  he  said,  “  Well,  I  gave  you  a  pretty  fright ; 
I  must  have  been  a  cheerful  looking  object,”  By  degrees 
the  convalescent  felt  better  and  better,  and  was  allowed  on 
the  28th  to  take  a  walk  with  his  wife.  He  even  wanted  to 
go  out  again,  but  the  careful  wife  persuaded  him  to  rest, 
and  he  consented ;  and,  alas  I  immediately  afterwards  he 
sank  down.  They  called  it  paralysis.  I'he  anxiety  and 
sadness  of  the  next  days  cannot  be  de^ribed.  The  whole 
town  shared  it  with  relations  and  friends.  Once  more  an 
apparent  improvement  showed  itself,  but  he  soon  became 
highly  excited,  and  began  talking  English  wildly ;  and  on 
the  Sd  of  November,  at  half-past  two,  he  had  a  third  attack, 
which  completely  shattered  his  senses,  'fhc  bulletin  is  be¬ 
sieged,  but  the  news  which  it  gives  tell  of  no  improvement, 
and  so  the  4tli  of  November  draws  nearer. 

Midday.  —  The  physicians,  Dr.  Hammer,  Hofrath  Cams, 
and  surgeon  Walther,  are  with  the  patient  by  turns.  The 
bulletin  which  Schleinitz  writes  declares  the  case  to  be 


hopeless.  Herr  and  Frau  Frege,  David,  Rietz,  Schleinitz, 
^  wife  and  I,  remained  anxiously  near  the  sick  room. 
The  only  words  of  encouragement  that  the  doctors  can  irive 


marble  statue,  was  continually  at  his  bedside.  This  traric 
scene  was  still  heightened  by  the  vainly  expected  armji 
of  his  sister,  Frau  Dirichlet,  and  his  relations,  Herr  and 
Frau  Schunck.  Dr.  Hiirtel  had  gone  off  to  Berlin  to  fetch 
her,  and  also  Dr.  Schonlein ;  but  they  did  not  come.  From 
nine  in  the  evening  the  fatal  end  began  to  approach,  and 
the  breathing  became  slower.  The  doctors  counted  the  res¬ 
pirations  as  if  they  wanted  to  enrich  science  with  new  dis¬ 
coveries  ;  his  features  became  transfigured ;  Cecile  knelt 
by  his  bedside,  suffused  in  tears ;  and  in  the  deathly  silence 
Paul  Mendelssohn,  David,  Schleinitz,  and  I  surrounded 
the  bed,  in  earnest  prayer.  With  every  breath  that  escaped 
from  him,  I  felt  the  struggle  of  the  great  spirit  which  was 
breaking  loose  from  its  mortal  frame.  At  twenty-four 
minutes  past  nine  he  breathed  out  his  great  soul  with  a 
deep  sigh.  The  doctor  took  C4cile  into  another  room,  and 
supported  her  in  her  speechless  grief.  I  knelt  by  the  bed, 
accompanying  the  soul  of  the  departed  one  to  heaven  with 
my  prayers,  and  kissed  the  lofty  brow  before  it  had  grown 
cold  under  the  hand  of  death.  We  remained  some  hours 
together,  bewailing  the  irreparable  loss,  and  then  each  one 
retired,  with  his  grief.  His  children  had  been  sent  to  bed 
at  nine,  and  were  already  sleeping  calmly  when  God  called 
their  father  to  Himself.  Even  the  awful  solemnity  of  the 
funeral  celebration  can  never  come  up  to  the  feelings  which 
overpowered  me  then,  and  which  I  shall  alw.ays  carry 
about  with  me  in  remembrance  of  that  beloved  friend,  a 
man  beyond  the  possibility  of  ever  being  replaced.  Ihe 
whole  city  mourned,  the  Gewandhaus  had  no  concert  os 
that  4th  of  November  as  usual  —  and  who  would  have  gone 
to  listen  to  it  ?  That  one  broken  chord  had  taken  the  tune 
out  of  our  own  souls. 
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The  only  words  of  encouragement  that  the  doctors  can  give 
are  these :  “  If  there  should  be  no  fresh  attack,  the  seeming 
quiet  may  bring  about  a  happy  change,  and  he  may  be 
saved.”  But  this  repose  was  only  the  result  of  the  decline 
of  his  physical  strength. 

Evening. —  From  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
repetition  of  the  attack  was  feared  at  the  same  hour  as  the 
day  before,  utter  unconsciousness  set  in.  All  the  more 
delicate  organs  and  mental  powers  were  gone,  and  he  lay 
quiet,  breathing  loud  and  heavily.  In  the  evening  we  were 
all  assembled  around  his  bed,  without  fearing  a  disturb¬ 
ance;  his  angelically  peaceful  countenance,  the  stamp  of 
his  immortal  soul,  impressed  itself  deeply  and  indelibly  on 
our  spirits.  His  Cecile  bore  the  terrible  weight  of  her  grief 
heroically  —  she  never  once  broke  down,  not  a  word  be¬ 
trayed  her  inner  suffering.  His  brother  Paul,  like  a  moving 


A  CURIOUS  account  recently  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
the  Chinese  passion  for  gambling.  The  Chinaman  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  has  gone  through  some  curious  phases.  In  the 
last  century  it  was  the  fashion  for  Deists  to  quote  him  as  a 
proof  that  millions  of  people  could  get  on  very  well  without 
Christianity  ;  and,  in  consequence,  to  represent  him  as  the 
possessor  of  every  virtue  under  heaven.  More  recently  the 
poor  Chinaman  has  come  into  popular  use  with  writers  of 
Mr.  Mill’s  school  as  an  instance  of  the  frightful  consequencei 
produced  by  over-legislation.  In  spite  of  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations,  he  has  remained  for  untold  centuries  in  a  sta¬ 
tionary  condition ;  and  we  are  invited  to  beware  lest  a 
similar  misfortune  should  befall  ourselves.  Meanwhile  we 
are  beginning  to  form  a  rather  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
real  human  being  who  has  served  as  a  model  for  such  dif¬ 
ferent  portraits.  The  popular  impression  is  that  the  China¬ 
man  is  a  crafty  and  detestable  creature,  with  a  dism^fiil 
habit  of  working  for  lower  wages  than  persons  of  uifferent 
origin.  'The  American  view  of  his  character  may  be  pretty 
well  inferred  from  Bret  Harte’s  “  Heathen  Chinee.”  flK 
“  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland  ”  covered  in  that  in¬ 
stance  the  unfathomable  amount  of  guile  necessa^  for 
cheating  a  Yankee.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
though  admitting  that  the  heathen  is  undeniably  crafly,  is 
anxious  to  show  that  he  belongs,  properly  speaking,  to  one 
of  the  least  intelligent  peoples  on  earth.  British  colonist^ 
as  a  rule,  are  not  apt  to  take  too  high  a  view  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  natives  amongst  whom  their  lot  is  cast.  They 
may,  however,  be  in  a  position  to  give  useful  evidence ;  and 
we  therefore  study  with  some  interest  this  new  revelation 
of  the  deeply  seated  iniquity  and  folly  of  the  Chinese  peo¬ 
ple.  The  method  pursued  by  the  writer  is  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  only  gamblers,  but  gamblers  of  a  specially  im¬ 
becile  type ;  and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  a  people  who  can 
be  guilty  of  the  follies  which  he  exposes  have  no  right  to  be 
regarded  as  equals,  if  indeed  they  can  claim  any  righto 
whatever  which  conflict  with  the  interests  of  Enroj^ans.  _ 
We  must  notice  in  the  first  place  that,  in  spite  of  certain 
British  prejudices,  gambling  is  licensed  at  Hong  Kong,  as  it 
was  till  lately  at  Bi^en  and  Homburg.  The  attempt  to  sup- 
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nress  it  is  said  to  have  caused  such  a  fearful  state  of  things 
jlat  the  licensing  system  had  to  be  adopted  as  the  less  of 
two  evils ;  besides  which,  it  brings  in  a  good  deal  of  money. 
Xhe  passion,  indeed,  is  said  to  m  so  widely  spread  that  we 
juy  easily  believe  that  suppression  would  be  difficult.  The 
trareller  at  Hong  Kong  may  everywhere  see  groups  of 
(jirty  and  half-naked  men  playing  at  a  very  simple  game. 
One  man  cuts  open  an  orange  and  the  others  guess  the 
number  of  pips ;  those  who  mjike  the  best  guesses  winning 
the  money.  In  other  places  a  variety  ot  pitch-and-toss, 
which  involves  the  use  of  dice,  seems  to  be  popular.  There 
is  nothing,  we  must  admit,  which  strikes  us  as  specially 
horrible  in  the  revelations  thus  far.  The  traveller  in  Eng¬ 
land  may  see  groups  of  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  any 
tillage,  especially  on  a  Sunday  morning,  indulging  in 
pitch-and-toss  without  the  refinement  of  dice.  Guessing  at 
the  number  of  pips  in  an  orange  is  doubtless  an  inartificial 
mode  of  gambling ;  but  very  respectable  Britons  have  been 
known  to  stake  large  sums  of  money  on  the  number  of  pips 
printed  on  a  piece  of  paper ;  and  the  difference  does  not  of 
necessity  imply  that  we  are  on  a  higher  moral  or  intellec¬ 
tual  level.  These  unprincipled  Chinese,  however,  play  at 
a  game  called  Fan-tan.  The  mode  of  play  is  charmingly 
simple.  Each  player  stakes  what  sum  he  pleases.  The 
croupier  of  the  gambling-house  counts  out  all  the  coins 
handed  to  him  in  fours ;  we  remainder  from  the  last  batch 
must  be  of  course  8,  2,  1,  or  0.  If  the  player  has  named 
the  number  which  actually  occurs,  he  wins  three  times  his 
stake ;  the  bank,  however,  de  lucting  seven  per  cent. ;  if 
another  number  turn  up,  be  loses.  The  game  is  so  attrac¬ 
tive  that  the  houses  in  which  it  is  practised  pay  over 
1200,000  a  year  for  licenses.  We  are  still  at  a  loss,  it  may 
be,  to  know  w^  this  should  be  worse  than  roulette  or 
rouge-et-noir.  To  bet  on  the  number  of  coins  in  a  heap  is 
not  intrinsically  worse  than  to  bet  on  the  color  of  cards  in 
a  pack.  This  case,  however,  is  alleged  to  prove  rather  the 
stupidity  than  the  villainy  of  the  Chinese.  Any  judicious 
European  might,  it  is  suggested,  make  winning  a  certainty. 
All  that  he  has  to  do  is  steadily  to  back  a  given  number. 
If  he  loses  the  first  time,  he  is  to  double  his  stalre ;  if  he 
loses  the  next  time,  to  double  again,  and  so  on.  He  must 
ultimately  win,  and  his  winnings  will  then  be  sufficient  to 
recoup  all  his  losses.  The  theory  is  a  very  common  one  at 
European  gambling  tables,  but  it  is  open  to  one  or  two 
slight  objections.  We  are  not  told  whether  the  Chinese 
gambling-houses  limit  the  stake  which  may  be  played,  in 
which  case  the  plan  of  course  breaks  down.  But  even  if 
they  theoretically  admit  unlimited  stakes,  we  should  fancy 
that  the  ragged  and  disreputable  vagabonds  who  are  said 
to  patronize  these  houses  are  apt  to  have  a  very  definite 
limit  to  the  producible  amount  of  cash.  A  geometrical 
progression  has  a  very  uncomfortable  way  of  increasing, 
and  by  the  time  the  gambler  had  lost  ten  times  he  would 
have  to  nut  down  more  than  a  thousand  times  his  original 
stake,  jf  he  lost  twenty  times  running,  he  would  have  on 
the  next  throw  to  put  down  more  than  a  million  times  the 
oririnal  stake.  Perhaps  this  prevents  the  general  adoption 
of  tne  plan  amongst  half-naked  players.  The  writer,  how¬ 
ever,  is  subject  to  another  superstition,  which  indeed  seems 
to  be  almost  ineradicable  from  ordinary  minds.  He  tells 
us  that  the  experienced  gambler  always  backs  the  same 
number.  Why  should  he  do  that?  Because,  says  the 
writer,  if  0, 1,  and  2  have  already  turned  up,  the  “  laws  of 
chance”  prove  it  to  be  even  betting  that  3  will  turn  up 
next  time.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  men 
have  been  ruined  by  faith  in  this  theory  in  one  form  or 
other.  The  laws  of  chance,  according  to  all  mathemati¬ 
cians,  are  precisely  the  reverse ;  the  odds  that  3  will  not 
be  the  next  num^r  after  0,  1,  and  2  have  occurred,  are 
pwisely  the  same  as  before  they  occurred.  The  perplexity 
which  has  bewildered  innumerable  gamblers  results  from 
M  incapacity  to  reconcile  the  two  propositions  that  the 
odds  against  a  coin  coming  down  heads  twenty  times  run¬ 
ning  are  enormous,  and  that  after  it  has  come  down  heads 
nineteen  times,  it  is  an  even  chance  whether  it  comes  heads 
*.^1*  next  time.  Yet,  as  can  easily  be  shown,  one  prop¬ 
osition  follows  necessarily  from  the  other.  The  writer  de¬ 


clares  that  it  is  proved  by  observation  that  any  given  num¬ 
ber  will  occur  once  in  every  twenty-one  times.  If  so,  as¬ 
suming  fair  play,  he  would  believe  that,  after  it  had  been 
absent  the  first  twenty  times,  its  presence  on  the  next  trial 
would  be  a  certainty.  To  put  a  more  familiar  case,  he 
would  apparently  believe  that  in  a  game  of  whist,  after 
heai'ts  had  not  been  trumps  during  twenty  rounds,  the 
dealer  would  be  absolutely  compelled,  however  the  cards 
might  have  been  shuffled,  to  cut  a  heart  on  the  next  occa¬ 
sion.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  he  further  holds 
that,  if  the  cards  had  been  put  aside  at  the  end  of  tlie 
twentieth  deal,  and  another  set  of  players  took  them  up  a 
week  or  a  month  afterwards,  they  would  still  find  it  totally 
impossible  to  cut  anything  but  a  heart.  How  long  does  this 
mysterious  influence  last,  and  wherein  does  it  reside  ?  It 
is  odd  that  this  superstition,  which  rests  on  a  fallacy  not 
altogether  unnatural,  is  balanced  by  a  parallel  and  contra¬ 
dictory  one.  All  gamblers  believe  more  or  less  in  runs  of 
luck.  They  hold,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  hearts  are  trumps 
frequently,  they  get  into  a  habit  of  being  trumps ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  because  the  phenomenon  has  occurred 
once,  it  will  occur  again  ;  whilst  the  very  same  people  hold, 
in  other  cases,  that  because  it  has  occurred  once  it  will  not 
occur  again.  Without  attempting,  however,  to  explain  the 
alphabet  of  the  theory  of  chance,  which  for  some  readers  is 
superfluous,  and  upon  others  would  be  entirely  thrown 
away,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  this  sagacious  European 
is  in  fact  ridiculing  the  Chinese  for  not  being  taken  in  by 
a  fallacy  which  has  imposed  upon  him. 

The  other  instances  of  Chinese  stupidity  and  depravity 
are  remarkable.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  State  lot¬ 
teries  conducted  on  a  peculiar  principle.  A  man  buys  a 
card  marked  with  certain  characters,  and  scratches  out 
such  as  he  pleases.  The  characters  are  then  publicly 
drawn,  and  if  those  which  come  first  are  identical  with 
those  which  the  player  has  left  upon  his  card,  he  wins  pro¬ 
portionally.  There  is  one  difficulty  which  is  not  quite  ex¬ 
plained  —  namely,  how  the  officials  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  player  has  eliminated  the  characters  before  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  result, of  the  drawing.  We  presume 
that  there  must  be  some  safeguard,  otherwise  we  must  give 
some  credit  to  the  Chinese  for  an  amount  of  honesty  truly 
astonishing.  Meanwhile  we  may  remark  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  lottery  which  till  recently  was  maintained  in  the 
Papal  States,  showing  that  the  poor  Chinese  are  not  with¬ 
out  the  countenance  of  an  authority  reyered  by  many  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  gambling  in  most 
of  these  varieties  is  regarded  as  disreputable  by  respectable 
people  in  China.  Yet  we  are  assured  that  many  rich 
young  men  are  apt  to  indulge  in  it  on  the  sly  at  an  early 
age,  and  frequently  ruin  themselves  and  have  to  mortgage 
their  whole  estates.  That  is  indeed  a  lamentable  circum¬ 
stance.  This  fact  would,  however,  be  more  surprising  if 
such  things  never  happened  in  wiser  countries.  We  seem 
to  remember  cases  in  which  young  Englishmen  have  con¬ 
trived  to  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  money  by  belting  upon 
horse-races  in  our  own  day  ;  and  many  generations  have 
not  yet  passed  since  Charles  Fox  and  his  friends  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  gentleman-like  accomplishment  to  stake  numerous 
sums  on  the  variety  of  Fan-tan  which  was  then  fashionable. 
There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  gambling  in  China  to  which 
we  can  at  present  produce  no  exact  parallel.  It  seems 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  changes  hands  upon  the  result 
of  the  competitive  examinations.  The  system  has  not  been 
popularized  in  England  long  enough  to  encourage  this  va¬ 
riety  of  speculation;  yet  it  is  possible  that  our  gamblers 
may  not  overlook  so  admirable  a  field  fur  winning  and 
losing  money.  ITie  only  difficulty  we  can  see  is  that  it  is 
at  present  easier  for  persons  of  gambling  propensities  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  points  of  a  horse  wan  of  those  of  a 
Senior  Wrangler.  No  doubt  the  difficulty  might  be  sur¬ 
mounted  ;  and  in  time  we  shall  perhaps  hear  that  So-and- 
so,  who  was  favorite  for  next  year’s  Tripos,  has  been  got 
at,  and  we  shall  read  in  our  sporting  papers  the  reports  of 
the  touts  who  are  keeping  an  eye  on  the  stables  of  the 
trainers,  or,  to  speak  properly,  the  pupil-rooms  of  the  cram¬ 
mers.  This  is  the  one  part  of  the  competitive  system 
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which  we  have  not  yet  adopted  from  the  Celestial  Empire. 
Hie  story,  however,  is  told  us  in  this  case  with  another 
view.  It  seems  that  when  the  names  of  the  winners  were 
reported  by  the  electric  telegraph,  the  ignorant  heathen 
refused  to  put  much  faith  in  the  announcement ;  and  when 
the  ordinary  post  brought  news  in  confirmation,  they  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  some  magic  in  the  tele¬ 
graph.  We  know  better,  but  people  who  believe  in  rapping 
spirits  should  perhaps  not  be  too  proud  of  their  intellectuid 
superiority.  If  we  do  not  believe  that  the  messages  of  the 
telegraph  employ  witchcraft  in  the  operations,  we  account 
for  much  smaller  miracles  by  the  same  agency.  If  we  must 
choose,  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  most  excuse  of  the  two. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  fully  believe  that  these  poor  hea¬ 
then  are  much  more  given  to  gambling  than  is  good  for 
them.  Very  likely  the  practice  is  much  more  prevalent  in 
Hong  Kong  than  in  Ixmdon.  The  speculations  at  Tatter- 
sail’s  and  on  the  Stock  Exchange  may  be  surpassed  by  the 
half-naked  gamblers  who  play  Fan-tan  in  a  Chinese  hell. 
Yet,  granting  all  this,  we  do  not  see  why  the  prevalence  of 
the  practice  should  prove  that  the  Chinese  are  essentially 
greater  fools  than  Englishmen.  So  far  as  the  Times’  cor¬ 
respondent  has  told  us,  there  is  not  one  of  their  practices 
which  may  not  be  paralleled  by  an  exactly  similar  amuse¬ 
ment  prevalent  amongst  the  best  circles  in  Europe.  But 
vices  which  are  amiable,  or  at  least  tolerable,  when  prac¬ 
tised  by  decent  people  in  black  coats  and  chimney-pot  hats, 
become  utterly  detestable  when  emulated  by  men  with 
slanting  eyes  and  pigtails. 


FOURIER. 

I. 

Francois-Marie-Charlrs  Fourier  was  born  at  Be- 
san^on  in  1 772.  He  was  an  only  son,  but  had  three  sisters 
older  than  himself.  His  father  was  a  woolen-draper,  who 
was  moderately  successful  in  business,  and  attained  to  the 
rank  of  President  of  the  Tribunal  of  commerce  in  his  na¬ 
tive  town.  He  died  when  his  son  was  five  years  of  age, 
and  left  property  to  the  amount  of  £8,000.  His  widow  was 
a  daughter  of  M.  Muguet,  who  was  at  that  time  the  lead¬ 
ing  merchant  in  Besancon.  He  purchased  titles  of  nobility, 
and  died  worth  two  millions  of  francs.  Charles  was  a  pre¬ 
cocious  child,  of  a  strongly  marked  character.  When  five 
years  old  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  being  reproved  for 
telling  the  truth,  whereby  some  secret  of  his  father’s  business 
had  been  inconveniently  disclosed.  He  had  no  disposition  to 
quarrel,  but  he  stoutly  maintained  his  own  position,  and 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  take  the  part  of  a  weaker  boy.  It 
was  accidently  discovered  that  he  bad  regularly  shared  his 
luncheon  with  a  poor  cripple,  whose  misfortune  had  excited 
his  pity.  His  mind  was  early  affected  by  the  gloomy  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Catholic  curd,  who  depicted  the  future  destiny 
of  man  in  colors  as  dark  as  those  of  a  Calvinistic  divine. 
He  was  very  diligent  in  his  studies,  and  obtained  when 
eleven  ^ears  old,  the  two  first  prizes  in  his  class  for  French 
composition  and  Latin  verse.  He  was  particularly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  study  of  geography,  and  spent  much  of  his 
pocket-money  in  buying  maps  and  globes  ;  but  music  and 
flowers  were  the  objects  of  his  passionate  love.  His  ear  was 
correct,  and  without  special  instruction  he  became  an  ex¬ 
cellent  musician.  He  converted  a  portion  of  his  bedroom 
into  a  flower-garden,  and  delighted  in  cultivating  different 
species  of  the  same  flower.  He  had  a  taste  for  mechanics, 
and  the  idea  of  the  steam-engine  is  said  to  have  occurred  to 
him  when  he  was  nineteen.  He  wished  to  join  the  Royal 
Engineers,  but  his  rank  excluded  him  from  that  service,  and 
he  reluctantly  found  himself  apprenticed  to  the  cloth  trade 
in  Lyons.  As  a  youth  he  was  very  intelligent,  and  his  desire 
to  see  the  world  was  gratified  by  l^ing  appointed  traveller  to 
the  firm.  In  this  capacity  he  visited  many  districts  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  At  his  fathers  death  his  mother 
carried  on  the  business  with  indifferent  success  at  Besan- 
9on  ;  and  when  he  came  of  age  his  patrimony  was  reduced 
to  forty  or  fifty  thousand  francs.  This  sum  he  invested  in 


colonial  produce,  from  which  he  expected  to  derive  a  (roo,j 
profit.  Unhappily,  however,  Lyons  was  immediately  after 
besieged  by  the  Convention  troops.  He  saw  his  bales  of 
cotton  taken  to  make  barricades ;  and  his  sugar  and  rice  to 
feed  the  insurgents.  He  himself  was  obliged  to  take  part  in 
the  defence,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  in  one  of  the 
sorties.  At  length  the  city  was  captured,  and  Fourier  was 
thrown  into  prison.  For  weeks  he  expected  at  any  moment 
to  be  led  forth  to  execution.  He  beguiled  his  captivity  by 
playing  on  the  violin  and  guitar,  till  at  last  he  managed  to 
escape,  by  his  address  in  telling  lies  —  a  fact  to  wluch  he 
afterwards  frequently  reverted  with  delight.  Ilis  fife 
saved,  but  his  fortune  was  wholly  lost.  He  was  compelled 
to  enter  the  army,  and  served  for  two  years  as  a  chasseur. 
Military  service  was  not  distasteful  to  him.  He  delighted 
even  when  an  old  man,  in  following  a  regiment  through  the 
streets,  his  eye  fixed  upon  their  glittering  accoutrements, 
and  bis  ear  enchanted  by  the  thrilling  strains  of  their  mar¬ 
tial  music.  He  early  studied  the  scientific  branches  of  war 
and  contributed  some  suwestions  during  his  campaign,  and 
at  subsequent  periods  of  nis  life,  which  were  favorably 
ceived.  He  was  finally  discharged  on  account  of  ill-health, 
and  returned  to  a  merchant’s  office  at  Lyons.  He  retained 
his  studious  habits,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  counting- 
house.  He  applied  himself diligently  to  natural  historj  — 
to  physics,  and  even  to  anatomy  — becoming  entirely  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  each  new  pursuit.  He  abandoned,  with  some  dis¬ 
dain,  the  moral  and  political  sciences  and  theology,  when  he 
found  that  they  were  based  upon  conjecture  and  not  upon 
fact.  He  never  had  any  taste  for  languages,  and  studied 
none  with  the  exception  of  Latin.  While  the  recollection 
of  his  early  punishment  for  veracity  and  the  success  of  his 
deceit  at  Lyons  was  still  fresh  upon  his  mind,  he  was 
called  upon  to  witness  an  occurrence  at  Marseilles  which 

Krofoundly  affected  his  mind.  It  appears  that  there  h^ 
een  an  extreme  scarcity  of  food,  and  that  rice,  among 
other  commodities,  had  risen  to  famine  prices.  Many  poor 
people  had  died  of  starvation.  Yet  the  merchants,  either 
anticipating  a  further  rise,  or  fearing  to  lower  their  actual 
profits,,  had  permitted  a  large  quantity  of  rice  to  rot,  and 
Fourier  was  present  when  it  was  cast  into  the  sea.  The 
reflections  excited  by  this  wanton  destruction  were  further 
stimulated  when  Fourier  found  an  apple  selling  in  Paris  for 
ten  sous,  while  at  Besan9on  eight  might  be  purchased  for 
one  sou.  His  biographers  delight  to  dwell  upon  this  latter 
incident,  and  to  point  out  how  an  apple  led  to  the  discover)- 
of  the  law  of  social  harmony,  as  it  had  previously  suggested 
the  law  of  gravitation.  However  this  may  be,  Fourier’s  active 
mind  was  now  diverted  to  the  study  of  the  great  social  prob¬ 
lems.  and  to  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  the  many  evils 
by  which  we  arc  oppressed.  So  early  as  1797,  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  urge  some  of  his  views  upon  the  government 
through  the  intervention  of  M.  Briot,  of  Besan9on,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  council  of  five  hundred  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1799 
that  he  dated  the  discovery  of  the  universal  laws  of  attnu> 
tion  ;  and  a  portion  of  this  theory  remained  incomplete  for 
several  years  afterwards.  In  order  to  gain  more  leisure  for 
study  and  thought  he  quitted  the  merchant’s  office  and  set 
up  for  himself  as  a  court ier-marr on,  or  broker  without  legil 
patent.  Although  the  profits  in  this  business  were  very  small 
they  sufficed  to  keep  him  from  starvation.  He  had  not  yet 
achieved  anything  of  importance  in  literature.  His  earliest 
effort  was  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  when  he  characteris¬ 
tically  composed  a  poem  to  apastry-cook,  whose  death  he 
deplored.  In  1 803,  however,  he  contributed  a  short  arti¬ 
cle  to  the  Bulletin  ile  Lyon.  In  it  he  su^csted  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  perpetual  peace  by  the  creation  of  a  universal 
empire,  co-extensive  not  only  with  Europe  but  with  theeo- 
tire  globe.  Stranee  to  say,  he  did  not  maintain  that  France 
was  necessarily  destined  to  the  position  of  universal  con¬ 
queror.  Indeed,  he  apprehended  that  Russia  might  be  tM 
successful  nation.  He  pointed  out  that  there  were,  ia 
reality,  only  four  military  powers  then  existing  in  Europe 
—  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  It  would  be  ean 
to  extinguish  the  last  by  a  combination  between  any  tworf 
the  former  —  Russia  and  France  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  divide  Austria  between  them  —  and  then  would  ea- 
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toe  the  final  contest  for  supremacy  between  Russia  and 
FrsDce.  No  other  nation  in  the  world  could  dispute  with 
tlie  conqueror  the  unification  of  the  globe,  by  its  complete 
jobjection  to  one  sceptre.  As  for  England,  an  army  could 
be  readily  .‘’ent  to  take  possession  of  India;  and  by  stop- 
jiiijr  all  iwts  to  English  ships,  and  burning  any  town  that 
laired  English  goods,  we  could  speedily  be  exterminated. 
The  attention  of  Bonaparte,  the  first  consul,  was  drawn  to 
this  attractive  scheme,  and  he  caused  inquiries  to  be  made 
respecting  its  author.  No  benefit,  however,  resulted  to 
Fourier.  He  was  left  to  mature,  in  poverty  and  solitude, 
bis  great  theory  of  passionate  attraction.  In  1808  he 
nobbed,  anonymously,  the  “  Thdorie  des  Quatre  Mouve- 
nents.”  It  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  new  social  science.  It  was  intended  rather  as  a  tentative 
work,  put  forth  to  sound  public  opinion  —  to  call  attention 
to  the  gross  anomalies  and  injustices  of  the  existing  order 
of  society  —  and  to  guard  against  the  risk  to  which  all 
jjreat  discoverers  are  exposed,  of  seeing  their  ideas  appro¬ 
priated,  without  acknowledgment  by  other  writers. 

His  object  was  to  display  the  identity  of  the  laws  that 
oorem  the  four  great  departments  —  soci^,  animal  life, 
Organic  life,  and  the  material  universe.  These  are  what 
be  styles  the  four  movements.  Newton  has,  indeed,  the 
credit  of  having  explained  the  last ;  but  the  three  most 
complex  have  fallen  to  the  task  of  Fourier,  whose  fame 
cannot  therefore  fail  to  eclipse  that  of  his  predecessor.  In 
approaching  his  great  subject  he  was  careful  to  act  upon 
two  principles  —  Le  doute  absolu,  and  I'icart  absolu ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  was  resolved  to  accept  no  received  opinion  till 
it  had  been  severely  tested,  and  also  to  avoid  following  in 
the  routes  that  have  led  preceding  speculators  to  such  bar¬ 
ren  results.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  he  was  at 
length  rewarded  by  the  brilliant  conception  that  the  unity 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  the  four  movements, 
is  complete ;  and  that  guided  by  analogy  we  may  well  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  mechanism  of  society,  no  less  than  that  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  is  submitted  to  the  law  of  gravitation ; 
or,  to  put  the  same  statement  in  a  clearer  light,  as  the 
noterial  universe  is  upheld  in  perpetual  harmony  by  the 
iction  of  the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  so  will  soci¬ 
ety  be  restored  to  its  normal  condition  when  the  laws  of 
ittraction  and  repulsion  proceeding  from  the  passions  of 
the  human  soul  are  permitted  to  act  with  unrestrained 
freedom.  In  the  universe,  no  metaphysician  or  moralist 
can  preach  effectively  to  the  planets  to  resist  the  attraction 
to  wiiich  they  are  sulriect,  otherwise  we  might  witness  in 
space  the  confusion  which  we  behold  on  earth.  That  the 
iime  harmony  may  be  restored  to  society,  it  is  only  neces- 
Jiry  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  dis¬ 
card  the  artificial  restraints  imposed^  upon  the  passions  by 
the  teaching  of  philosophers,  ^e  more  he  considered  the 
resalt  to  which  he  had  been  guided  by  analogy,  the  more 
convinced  he  became  of  its  truth.  He  proceeded  to  apply, 
in  imagination,  this  theory  of  passionate  attraction  to  the 
various  operations  of  society  ;  and  according  as  he  worked 
it  out  in  detail,  there  gradually  arose  the  vast  and  complex 
scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  all  existing  institutions, 
which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  and  so  seldom  understood. 
When  be  found  that  his  theory  satisfactorily  explained  the 
most  complex  phenomena,  and  furnished  a  solution  for  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  society,  he  concluded  that  he  had 
discovered  a  true  theory ;  and  he  claimed  the  merit  of  hav¬ 
ing  placed  social  science  upon  a  level  with  mathematics,  in 
fcgi^  to  “  certainty."  He  perceived,  also,  that  he  had 
ncquired  the  most  valuable  mculty  of  true  science  —  the 
faculty  of  prevision.  In  virtue  of  this  power  he  was  able 
to  predict,  with  unfailing  accuracy,  the  entire  future  des- 
toiy  of  mankind.  He  was  even  able  to  supply  information 
''*J^ting  the  past  where  history  is  silent. 

He  ascertained  that  man  is  destined  to  inhabit  this 
for  eighty  thousand  years.  Of  these,  only  seven 
thou^d  have  as  yet  elapsed.  In  the  beginning  sixteen 
were  created,  nine  in  the  Old  World  and  seven  in 
^®*rica.  They  appeared  between  the  30th  and  35th  de- 
pe«  of  latitude,  and  enjoyed  perfect  happiness  for  a  space 
w  three  hundred  years,  ^e  race  was  far  more  vigorous 


then,  than  it  is  now,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  years 
was  the  usual  term  of  life.  Absolute  peace  prevailed,  and 
the  passions,  which  were  far  stronger  than  at  present,  were 
freely  indulged.  Poverty  had  no  existence,  for  population 
was  thin,  and  nature  was  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  youth. 
But  equality  of  fortune  and  rank  was  unknown,  for  such 
“  philosophical  chimeras  ”  are  quite  incompatible  with 
happiness.  Primeval  man  was  remarkable  for  strength 
and  beauty ;  and  no  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver  or  precious 
stones  were  used  to  lend  additional  charm  to  the  women.  In 
truth,  men  were  led  for  a  brief  period  by  natural  causes  to 
adopt  the  institutions  to  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
Fourier,  we  are  speedily  to  revert.  No  philosophers  had 
as  yet  arisen  to  vilify  the  passions  by  which  the  eijuilibrium 
of  society  can  be  alone  maintained ;  and  their  tree  indul¬ 
gence,  favored  by  external  circumstances,  produced  a  state 
of  happiness  and  prosperity,  whose  memory  has  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us  in  the  fabulous  records  of  many  creeds.  It 
was  at  length  dissolved  by  the  operation  of  two  causes. 
Ferocious  animals  created  to  north  and  south  of  man’s 
dwelling-place  began  at  length  to  press  upon  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  direct  his  ingenuity  to  the  invention  of 
defensive  weapons.  Simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  these  formidable  enemies  another  arose  from  within.  The 
population  had  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
poverty  resulted.  This  disaster  was  the  direct  cause  of 
family  life  and  monogamous  marriages,  whereby,  instead  of 
one  harmonious  humanity,  separate  and  selfish  tribes  came 
into  existence.  These  contended  fiercely  one  with  the 
other  for  food.  Wars  followed,  and  the  weapons  invented 
for  defence  against  noxious  animals  were  now  applied  to 
the  destruction  of  human  beings.  Those  who  were  old 
enough  to  remember  the  joyous  times  when  there  was  peace 
and  plenty  and  unrestrained  love,  agreed  to  obliterate  all 
memory  of  them,  that  future  generations  oppressed  by  war, 
and  poverty,  and  marriage,  might  not  be  driven  to  despair 
by  the  record  of  the  happiness  they  had  lost.  Hence  have 
arisen  the  strange  and  perverted  legends  of  paradise  with 
which  our  children  are  still  amused.  From  primeval  hap- 
iness  to  savagery,  the  descent  was  rapid;  but  then  man- 
ind  began  to  recover,  till  by  slow  advances,  it  has  reached 
its  present  condition.  The  gradual  improvement  in  the  pos¬ 
ition  of  women  is  the  determining  cause  of  each  upward  move¬ 
ment.  Savagery  was  succeeded  by  patriarchal  government ; 
but  this  would,  in  its  simple  form,  lead  only  to  barbarism. 
The  patriarch  became  a  tyrant  and  satrap,  like  Abraham. 
But  when  several  free  families  began  to  unite  under  one 
head,  as  among  the  Tartars,  then  women  obtained  more 
privileges  and  civil  rights,  and  civilization  resulted.  But 
the  present  state  of  society  is  only  one  of  many  transitional 
forms ;  and  it,  too,  will  speedily  pass  away.  It  was  not 
the  first,  and  assuredly  we  have  no  ground  to  suppose  that 
it  will  be  the  last. 

Happiness,  according  to  Fourier,  is  the  supreme  test  of 
virtue,  and  its  attainment  the  sole  object  of  life.  Nor'ean 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  defining  wherein  it  consists.  It 
consists,  he  adds,  in  the  possession  of  a  vast  number  of  de¬ 
sires,  combined  with  the  full  opportunity  of  gratifying  them 
all.  Whatever  contributes,  in  this  sense,  to  haimiuess,  is 
moral ;  whatever  detracts  from  it  is  immoral.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  frames  an  indictment  against  civilization,  and  against 
philosophers  and  moralists,  l^ause  the  institutions  of  the 
former,  and  the  precepts  of  the  latter,  are  opposed  to  the 
full  gratification  upon  which  happiness  and  therefore  mo¬ 
rality  depend.  He  observes  that  marriage  is  totallyuna  ble 
to  satisfy  either  our  affections  or  our  pa.S8ions,  and  is  the 
cause  of  many  peculiar  evils.  He  exposes  the  iniquity  of 
our  commercial  system  ;  the  premium  it  offers  to  fraud ; 
the  merciless  oppression  caused  by  unlimited  competition  ; 
the  horrors  to  which  the  poor  are  exposed.  He  dwells 
upon  the  anarchy  prtxluced  by  rival  states,  in  nearly  per¬ 
petual  conflict  one  with  the  other ;  and  the  vast  accumula¬ 
tion  of  misery  such  a  system  entails.  While  he  thus  cen¬ 
sures  the  domestic,  social,  and  poUtical  orders  that  charac¬ 
terize  civilization,  he  denies  his  obligation  to  suggest  a 
remedy,  lliese  evils  are  incident  to  a  state  of  society  now 
passing  away.  His  business  is  to  depict  the  future  into 
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which  we  are  rapidly  gravitating,  and  to  guide  our  course 
during  the  transition.  He  accordingly  analyses  the  vari¬ 
ous  passions  of  man,  which  he  estimates  at  twelve,  and 
calculates  the  exact  number  of  characters  their  various 
combinations  produce.  Tlie  problem  that  is  then  presented 
for  solution  is,  in  what  manner  each  individual  man  may 
fully  gratify  all  his  tastes  and  appetites,  without  injury  to 
himself,  and  with  direct  benefit  to  the  community.  iTie 
society  in  which  such  a  line  of  conduct  becomes  Mssible 
—  will  be  the  society  of  the  future  —  that  which  Fourier 
calls  by  the  name  of  Harmony  —  and  here,  we  are  told, 
there  is  need  for  much  caution.  If  the  veil  were  too  sud¬ 
denly  raised,  the  brightness  of  the  vision  might  affect  the 
reason  of  the  student.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  all  our 
prudence,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  —  particularly  wo¬ 
men  —  may  be  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  enthusiasm  as 
to  become  indifferent  to  the  enjoyments,  and  careless  of 
the  duties,  of  civilized  life,  from  the  moment  they  perceive 
the  happiness  that  is  in  store  for  them.  For  this  reason 
Fourier  abstained  from  giving  us  a  full  account  of  Har¬ 
mony  in  his  first  work ;  and  when  he  approached  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  was  careful  to  adopt  an  aridity  of  style  more  cal¬ 
culated  to  deter  than  to  stimulate  the  rea<Ier.  He  made  no 
pretensions  to  literary  merit ;  he  claimed  only  to  be  a  dis¬ 
coverer  :  the  Newton  of  a  nobler  science  than  astronomy  ; 
the  Columbus  of  a  fairer  world  than  America.  He  was  a 
humble  sergent  de.  boutique  destined  to  confound  all  phil¬ 
osophers,  from  Plato  to  Voltaire,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of 
all  succeeding  generations  would  be  turned  with  gratitude 
and  admiration.  The  transition  was  to  be  effected  within 
a  few  years,  in  view  of  himself  and  of  those  for  whom  he 
wrote.  They  would  witness  those  living  “  automates,” 
now  called  peasants,  rise  to  the  dignity  of  educated  and 
happy  men.  Before  the  theory  could  be  tested  by  experi¬ 
ence,  before  even  it  had  been  fully  explained,  he  expected  to 
have  more  proselytes  to  moderate  than  skeptics  to  con¬ 
vince  ;  and  considering  how  speedily  the  revolution  will 
be  accomplished,  he  laid  down  some  general  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  his  readers  during  the  interval.  Do  not,  he 
said,  build  houses,  for  such  as  you  contrive  will  shortly  be¬ 
come  useless.  Collect  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones, 
their  value  will  increase.  Purchase  properties  abounding 
with  timber  and  ouarries,  for  such  materials  will  soon  be  in 
great  demand.  Do  not  emigrate,  for  there  will  be  plenty 
for  you  to  do  at  home.  Increase  your  families  for  the 
same  reason,  and  to  this  end  encourage  unmarried  women 
to  bear  children.  For  yourselves  spurn  marriage,  if  you 
find  it  insufficient  to  satisfy  your  passions.  Remember  how 
speedily  the  established  system  of  society  is  passing  away, 
and  regulate  your  conduct  accordingly.  But,  aboveall,  dis¬ 
regard  the  sarcasm  of  envious  or  hostile  critics  who  venture 
to  attack  the  pioneer  of  the  new  order  of  Harmony. 

Fourier  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  book  re¬ 
mained  almost  unnoticed.  His  disappointment  was  great, 
for  be  at  least  anticipated  a  succes  de  scandale.  There  was 
much  indeed  to  rouse  the  champions  of  morality,  and  to 
excite  the  sarcasm  of  critics :  but  the  book  was  probably 
considered  of  too  little  importance :  and  only  a  few  olv 
scure  newspapers  made  any  mention  of  it.  llie  first  edi¬ 
tion  remained  for  many  years  up>on  a  dusty  shelf  in  the 
back  room  of  the  publisher’s  office,  till  at  length,  in  1834, 
a  sect  of  Fourierists  had  arisen,  and  the  first  work  of  their 
master  was  eagerly  sought  for.  A  second  edition  did  not 
appear  till  1841,  some  years  after  the  death  of  Fourier. 

In  1812  his  mother  died,  and  he  inherited  from  her  a 
small  fortune,  estimated  at  about  £60  a  year.  He  left  his 
business  in  L^’ons,  which  was  far  from  lucrative ;  and  de¬ 
termined  to  devote  his  time  to  the  elaboration  of  a  more 
complete  treatise  on  the  new  order  of  society.  For  the 
sake  of  quiet  and  economy  he  retired  to  Belley,  where  one 
of  bis  married  sisters  lived,  and  he  there  spent  some  years. 
His  retreat  was  only  once  interrupted,  and  that  for  but  a 
short  time.  During  the  Hundred  Days,  a  namesake,  Baron 
Fourier,  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  Rhone,  and  Fourier 
received  from  him  the  appointment  of  Chief  of  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Office  in  the  department. 

In  the  following  year  he  made  his  first  disciple.  M. 


Just  Muiron  was  attracted  by  the  “  Thdorie  des  Quatrt 
Mouvements,”  and,  after  considerable  difficulty,  put  him¬ 
self  into  communication  with  the  author.  A  warm  friend- 
ship  arose,  and  in  1818  M.  Muiron  passed  some  months 
with  Fourier  at  Belley,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  great  discovery.  It  was  through  his  assistance, 
and  that  of  a  few  other  friends,  that  Fourier  obtained  the 
means  of  publishing  his  complete  treatise.  It  appeared  in 
1822,  under  the  title  of  “  Traitd  de  1’ Association  Domes- 
tique.  Agricole ;  ou  Attraction  Industrielle,”  a  name  which 
was  subsequently  changed  into  “  Thdoiie  do  1’  Unitd  Uni- 
verselle.”  It  professes  to  perform  upon  the  reader  the 
operation  for  cataract  in  the  eye  —  and,  lest  the  light 
might  break  in  too  suddenly,  much  ingenuity  is  displayed 
in  refracting  it  through  four  volumes  of  great  length  and 
unexampled  dulness.  As  in  his  previous  work,  '^'ourier 
here  dilates  upon  the  complicated  evils  of  the  civilized 
state.  He  characterizes  it  as  a  condition  of  perpetual  war 
carried  on  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  from  the  domestic 
circle  to  the  feuds  of  rival  nations.  The  husband  is  at 
issue  with  his  wife  —  the  child  with  its  parent.  Class  is 
arrayed  againt  class,  and  nation  against  nation.  Mar¬ 
riage  gives  rise  to  interests  opposed  to  that  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  unlimited  competition,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  our  mercantile  system,  encourages  fraud  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  industry.  A  few  successful  speculators  attain 
to  affluence,  and  excite  envy  and  hatred  by  contrast  with 
the  poverty  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Indeed,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  civilized  man  compares  unfavorably  with  that  of 
the  savage,  or  even  with  that  of  wild  animals.  The  sav¬ 
age,  has  at  least  full  liberty  to  indulge  his  passions.  He 
can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  of  fishing.  He 
is  free  to  gather  whatsoever  lies  within  his  reach.  He  may 
turn  his  docks  out  upon  the  fields.  He  may  even  rob 
neighboring  tribes  ;  but,  above  all,  he  is  exempt  from 
care,  either  as  regards  the  present  or  the  future.  These 
may  be  termed  the  natural  rights  of  savage  man.  Civil¬ 
ization  has  withdrawn  these  privileges,  and  offers  no  com¬ 
pensation.  For  the  free  life  of  the  forest,  for  fresh  air  and 
changing  scene,  it  has  substituted  the  dull  monotony  of 
ceaseless  labor,  and  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  man¬ 
ufactories  or  of  great  cities.  For  the  right  to  gather  freely 
of  the  abundance  of  the  earth,  the  right  to  die  of  starva¬ 
tion  in  view  of  extravagant  luxury  ;  or,  if  the  inalienable 
right  to  live  be  claimed,  the  galleys  or  the  scaffold  is  the 
consequence.  When  the  curse  of  God  descended  upon 
man,  it  doomed  him  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  ;  but  civilization  has  imposed  an  additional  curse, 
and  one  harder  to  bear,  for  it  nas  forbidden  him  even  the 
right  to  that  labor  which  is  his  only  means  of  life.  It  is 
little  wonder,  therefore,  that  civilization  should  be  rapidly 
disintegrating,  that  revolutionary  principles  should  spread 
among  the  oppressed  classes,  and  threaten  the  destruction 
of  society.  The  influence  of  our  present  disorders  extends 
even  to  the  climate.  The  earth  is  oppressed  by  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  civilization.  It  exhibits  its  uneasiness  by  the  earth¬ 
quakes  that  have  recently  devastated  Java,  Chili,  and 
Sicily,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  new  and  terrible 
disease  of  cholera.  In  considering  the  measures  that 
should  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  such  numerous  dis¬ 
orders,  the  complete  extirpation  of  poverty  is  among  the 
most  important.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  society  pro¬ 
viding  each  of  its  members  with  a  minimum  of  food,  and 
clothing,  and  lodging.  Yet  civilization  is  unequal  even  to 
this  elementary  duty. 

Fourier  has  pointed  out  with  admirable  clearness,  though 
he  has  produced  but  little  effect  upon  many  of  his^  fol¬ 
lowers,  that  the  principle  of  Droit  au  Travail  is  entirely 
incompatible  with  civilization.  For  it  depends,  as  he  has 
shown,  upon  two  conditions  that  are  as  yet  far  from  being 
realized.  It  depends,  first,  upon  industry  bein®  made  so 
attractive  in  itself  that  such  a  state  as  that  of  idleness  be¬ 
comes  wholly  unknown.  Not  till  every  human  being  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks,  is  engaged  with  the  zeal  of 
enthusiasts  in  labor,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  can  the 
socialist  dream  of  Droit  au  Travail  be  realized.  It  ^ 
pends,  secondly,  upon  great  economy  being  introduced 
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into  all  th®  relations  of  life.  And  this  economy  can  only 
he  effected  by  substituting  association  for  the  separate  or 
jgdividual  system,  by  the  increased  skill  and  zeal  of  the 
liters,  by  the  abolition  of  many  useless  classes,  and  by 
productiveness  of  the  earth  being  largely  augmented  by 
favorable  climatic  conditions.  But  another  measure, 
got  less  important  than  the  entire  abolition  of  pauperism, 
iithe  establishment  of  a  state  of  society  wherein  mankind 
c»n  attain  to  perfect  happiness,  by  the  complete  gratifica- 
tioD  of  all  the  higher  and  lower  passions  of  his  nature. 
Many  thousands  of  years  have  been  spent,  many  millions 
of  treatises  written,  and  sermons  preached,  in  a  fruitless 
endeavor  to  change  the  constitution  of  man’s  nature,  to 
gdapt  it  to  the  artificial  constitution  of  society.  The  c;)- 
goeite  task  has  now  to  be  attempted.  It  is  to  alter  the 
^titution  of  society  to  suit  the  unalterable  constitution 
of  man.  For  this  constitution  has  been  created  by  God, 
and  the  passions  of  which  it  is  composed  are  the  work  of 
hii  hands ;  whereas  the  institutions  of  society,  and  the 
precepts  of  moralists,  are  but  the  invention  of  man.  In 
truth,  the  passions  are  like  the  magnetic  needle,  pointing 
tirough  all  time  in  the  same  direction  ;  they  are  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  divine  will,  and  obedience  to  their  dictates 
io  at  once  a  duty  towards  God  and  the  path  to  happiness 
upon  earth.  If  this  were  not  so,  mankind  would  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  harmony  pervading  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
rerse.  He  would  be  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  conflict : 
bis  passions  leading  him  in  one  direction,  his  interest,  or  his 
duty,  or  his  religion,  in  another.  He  would  be  at  war  with 
himself  and  with  his  Maker.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  Providence  designed  such  a  result.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  He  created  the  passionate  nature  of  man,  He  had  in 
riew  a  state  of  society  wherein  that  nature  would  conduce 
to  happiness.  If  no  such  state  can  exist,  then  we  must 
necessarily  be  led  to  doubt  of  the  providence  of  God.  It 
is  one  of  the  happiest  results  of  the  great  theory  of  passion¬ 
ate  attraction,  that  it  removed  forever  those  dark  mis- 
giiings  that  must  continue  at  times  to  recur  to  the  mind  so 
fong  as  the  conflict  of  passions  and  the  existence  of  misery 
appear  inherent  to  the  lot  of  man  upon  earth.  To  Fourier 
was  revealed  the  future  condition  of  society  wherein  these 
trils  will  be  unknown. 


THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  THE  ESCORIAL. 

Or  the  great  historical  edifices  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Escorial  is  more  strongly  stamped  than  any  other  with 
the  character  of  its  age,  country,  and  founder.  Its  vast 
iiae,  its  harmonious  design,  and  the  uniform  ashy  hue  of 
its  granite  walls,  invest  it  with  an  air  of  solemn  grandeur 
which  accords  well  with  its  melancholy  site  on  the  slope  of 
of  the  Guadarama  range,  and  with  the  sombre  story  of 
Philip  II.  Begun  in  1562,  and  completed  in  1584,  >  it 
stands,  or  lately  stood,  in  all  external  features  as  it  did 
when  Philip  died  there  in  1598.  During  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  artists  and  artificers  of  all  kinds  were  busy  on 
its  internal  decorations,  and  cases  filled  with  all  that  was 
rich  and  rare,  pictures,  statuary,  and  bronzes  from  Italy, 
tapestry  from  the  Netherlands,  plate  from  Nuremburg  and 
Uilan,  saintly  relics  from  many  a  distant  shrine,  were  con¬ 
stantly  arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  long 
the  treasury  of  the  artistic  wealth  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
fhilip  III.  began,  and  Philip  IV.  finished,  tne  noble  sub¬ 
terranean  hall  in  which  repose  the  Austrian  and  Bourbon 
hings  and  their  queens  who  have  given  them  heirs.  The 
sffln  spent  by  Philip  II.  on  the  Escorial  is  estimated  at 
about  6,000,000  ducats,  or  about  one  million  sterling  ;  and 
the  Pantheon  cost  his  son  and  grandson  about  100,0001. 
more :  both  small  suras  when  conmared  with  the  cost  of 
many  meaner  works  in  our  days.  The  building  contained 
•  convent,  a  college,  a  school,  a  very  noble  church,  and  a 

.  ‘  ***  prapwred  in  1563-68 ;  th«  first  ttons  being  Uid  on  the  23d 

15S8,  and  tha  last  on  the  I8tb  September,  15S4.  The  srehiteets  ware 
i***  fienttate  de  Toledo  and  Juan  de  Ueriem.  One  master  of  the  works, 
vter  intooio  de  VUleoestin,  superintended  the  building  from  its  commence. 
■wt  to  Its  completion 


tolerable  palace.  From  the  days  of  the  founders  to  those 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  religious  services  of  the  temple 
were  performed  by  a  long  line  of  Jeromite  friars,  with  a 
magnificence  worthy  of  their  splendid  abode.  The  palace 
was  frequently  inhabited  by  the  Spanish  kings  of  both 
houses ;  and  Philip  V.,  though  health  compelled  him  to 
take  refuge  amongst  the  woms  and  waters  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  used  to  say  that  he  was  as  proud  of  his  Escorial  as 
of  his  crown. 

The  Escorial  has  suffered  severely  and  often  from  light¬ 
ning  and  fire.  Seven  years  before  its  completion,  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  of  July,  1577,  a  tremendous  storm  burst 
over  the  rising  edifice.  Lightning  struck  it  in  various 
places  simultaneously.  Some  picture-frames  and  robes 
were  set  on  fire  in  a  sacristy  ;  a  rent  was  made  in  the  wall 
of  an  upper  room ;  and  the  western  tower,  now  called  the 
Bolica,  was  wrapped  in  flames.  The  woo<l-work  of  the 
tower,  with  its  leaden  roof  and  eleven  bells,  were  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  and  a  staircase  below  was  blocked  up  by 
the  streams  of  molten  metal.  Philip  II.,  who  was  staying 
in  the  neighborhood,  was  soon  on  the  sptot,  attended  by  the 
veteran  Duke  of  Alba,  who,  in  spite  of  his  gout,  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  crowd  of  workmen  and  spectators  whom  the 
conflagration  had  attracted.  Having  organized  lines  of 
men  to  hand  the  buckets  of  water,  he  directed  the  action 
of  the  fire-engines,  indicated  the  doors  and  windows  over 
which  wet  blankets  were  to  be  spread,  and  posted  himself 
in  an  a^acent  tower  from  whence  to  issue  nis  further  or¬ 
ders.  Two  soldiers,  who  had  escaped  from  captivity  at 
Constantinople,  especially  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
skill  and  daring  with  which  they  seconded  their  veteran 
leader.  Many  of  the  persons  engaged  were  for  tearing 
down  the  adjacent  roofs  ;  but  the  master  of  the  works, 
Fray  Antonio  de  Villacastin,  resolutely  forbade  it,  saying 
the  walls  of  his  tower  were  strong  enough  to  imprison  the 
fire,  and  the  ball  and  cross  of  the  tower  would  fall,  not  on 
the  building,  but  on  the  ground  below.  His  prediction  was 
verified  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  July,  when  the 
pious  king  retired  to  his  oratory,  to  thank  God  for  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  fire. 

In  1642,  one  of  the  corner  towers  was  shattered  by  a 
thunderbolt ;  and  a  similar  accident  happened  to  another 
in  1650.  Ere  the  pile  was  a  century  old  it  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  total  destruction. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  June,  1671,  a  chimney  in 
the  college  near  the  northwest  angle  took  fire ;  a  strong 
north  wind  rising  soon  afterwards  carried  some  sparks 
amongst  the  timbers  of  the  adjacent  roof,  and  the  vast 
edifice  continued  to  bum  for  no  less  than  fifteen  days.  A 
great  part  of  the  roof  of  the  entire  building  was  destroy^, 
and  the  belfry,  with  a  fine  peal  of  bells,  perished.  The 
church,  of  which  the  noble  dome  is  the  crown  and  centre 
of  the  structure,  was  in  great  danger,  and  the  Holy  Sacra¬ 
ment  had  to  be  carried  off  at  midnight  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Canon  Quevedo,  the  latest  historian  of  the  Escorial,  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  event  in  1854,  thus  moralizes  upon  the  removal 
of  the  sacred  wafer;  “The  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
accompanied  by  a  few  monks,  and  illuminated  by  the 
splendor  of  the  furious  conflagration  which  threatened  to 
destroy  his  holy  tabernacle,  was  a  deeply  afflicting  sight ; 
religion  multiplied  the  terrors  of  the  scene ;  all  were  in 
tears ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  in  this  transit  of  God  himself  as 
a  fugitive  from  peril,  all  hope  of  rescue  was  taken  away.” 
An  immense  amount  of  valuable  property  was  destroyed, 
including  a  precious  library  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  which 
by  an  odd  chance,  was  ignited  from  the  great  Turkish 
standard  made  of  cotton,  captured  in  the  Turkish  ad¬ 
miral’s  ship  at  Lepanto.  The  damage  done  to  the  build¬ 
ing  was  estimated  at  90,000/.,  and  the  repairs  took  four 
ears  to  accomplish.  One-third  of  the  cost  was  defrayed 
y  the  King,  Cnarles  II.,  and  two-thirds  were  provided  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Jeromite  brotherhooo,  thanks  to 
the  energy  and  administrative  ability  of  Fray  Marcos  de 
Herrera,  their  Prior.  The  long  continuance  of  the  fire  led 
to  a  general  belief  in  Europe  that  the  great  monument  of 
Philip  H.  was  no  more.  A  brief  and  meagre  abridgment 
of  the  work  of  Los  Santos  was  published  in  London,  en- 
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titled  “  The  Escorial ;  or,  a  description  of  that  wonder  of 
the  world  built  by  King^  Philip  II.,  and  lately  consumed  by 
fire.  Translated  into  English  W  a  Servant  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  in  his  Extraordinary  Embassie.”  London,  1671. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  September,  1732,  a  terrific 
thunderstorm  burst  over  the  Escorial,  and  it  was  believed 
to  have  been  struck  with  lightning.  Careful  inspection 
was  made  next  morning  at  daybreaik  without  discovery  of 
damage ;  but  at  one  o’clock  of  that  day  the  roof  near  the 
tower  of  the  Seminario  was  found  to  be  in  flames.  The 
Are  reached  the  lantern  of  the  college,  and  was  already 
perceptible  in  the  inner  cloisters,  when  it  was  got  under  bj' 
the  exertions  of  the  firemen  and  the  miraculous  power  of 
an  image  of  Our  Lady,  which  had  revealed  the  victory  of 
Lepanto  to  Pope  Pius  V.  The  damage  was  not  very  great, 
ana  with  some  assistance  from  the  king,  was  soon  re¬ 
paired. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1744,  the  building  was  again 
struck  by  lightning,  which  ignited  a  quantity  of  bark  used 
for  tanning,  and  the  store  of  firewood,  and  consumed  an 
interior  court,  and  the  entire  conventual  provision  of  corn 
and  flour.  Ferdinand  VI.,  in  consideration  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  fathers,  conferred  upon  them  some  Indian 
preferment  or  revenues. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1755,  the  shock  of  the  famous 
earthquake  which  laid  Lisbon  in  ruins,  was  distinctly  felt 
at  the  Escorial.  The  fine  brass  chandelier  which  hung 
from  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  church  choir  was  observed  to 
vibrate  for  several  minutes.  The  admirable  solidity  of  the 
building  withstood  the  subterranean  commotion,  and  no 
rent  or  subsidence  was  discovered  in  any  portion  of  it. 
But  the  monks  were  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  singing, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  occasion,  a  special  Te  Deum  for 
the  preservation  of  their  house. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1763,  a  fire  broke  out  towards 
evening  in  one  of  the  upper  stories,  in  the  magazine  of 
wax  and  torches,  and  blaz^  with  great  vehemence.  The 
night  was  fortunately  calm,  and  the  fire  being  arrested  by 
the  thick  wall  of  the  tower  of  the  Seminario,  was  soon  ex¬ 
tinguished.  Charles  III.  gave  5,000/.  towards  the  restora¬ 
tion. 

The  evil  times  which  were  to  come  upon  Spain  and  the 
Escorial  in  the  present  century,  began  in  1807.  As  the 
French  troops  were  crossing  the  Pyrenees  in  September 
and  October,  the  dissensions  between  Ferdinand,  Prince  of 
Astunas,  and  his  father,  Charles  IV.,  grew  more  and  more 
irreconcilable.  At  last,  towards  the  end  of  October,  the 
prince  was  placed  in  close  confinement  at  the  Escorial,  in 
a  little  room  usually  occupied  by  the  servant  of  the  Prior. 
Of  many  of  the  scandals  of  that  wretched  royal  family 
and  the  popular  manifestations  which  followed  them,  the 
Escorial  became  the  scene.  In  the  various  military  occu¬ 
pations  which  followed,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  building 
which  appears  predisposed  to  conflagration,  should  have 
escaped  injury  by  fire.  In  March,  1808,  the  vanguard  of 
Murat’s  army  was  there,  and  General  Barbou,  with  3,000 
or  4,000  men,  was  quartered  in  the  Seminario.  Soon  after 
the  famous  “  Dos  de  Mayo  ”  massacres  in  the  capital,  prep¬ 
arations  were  commenced  for  turning  the  Escorial  into  a 
military  hospital,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the  retreat  of 
the  French.  On  the  4th  of  December,  however,  the  in¬ 
vaders  were  once  more  in  possession  of  the  Castilles,  and 
the  place  was  occupied  by  General  La  Houssaye  and  two 
regiments  of  dragoons.  A  decree  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Escorial  from  the  general  suppression  of  con¬ 
vents,  gave  the  Jeromites  some  hopes  of  a  quiet  life,  hopes 
which  were  soon  blasted  by  an  order  to  quit,  from  which 
only  a  few  of  the  older  fathers  were  afterwards  exempted.  | 
In  1809,  one  Quilliet,  a  Frenchman,  whom  Joseph  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Conservator  of  the  Monuments  of  Art  in  the 
Koyal  palaces  of  Spain,  or,  in  other  words,  his  private 
plunder  collector,  appeared  at  the  Escorial  with  a  royal 
order  for  the  removal  to  Madrid  of  all  the  precious  obj^ts 
in  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  articles  in  gold  and 
silver.  'Three  hundred  eart-loads  of  pictures  and  statuary 
were  soon  afterwards  packed  and  carried  off.  Next  year 
the  gold  and  silver  followed,  all  but  a  few  things  which  the 
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monks  contrived  to  hide.  'This  rich  harvest  was  reaped 
by  a  couple  of  Spanish  commissioners,  by  the  aid  of  a  list 
furnishea  by  Quilliet,  who  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
spoliation.  'This  man  had  visited  the  Escorial  in  1807  at 
the  beginning  of  the  invasion,  and  had  wormed  himwlf 
into  the  confidence  of  the  poor  monks  by  diatribes  against 
the  French  Emperor,  and  by  circulating  a  paper  called 
“  Napoleon  unmasked.”  Pleased  with  his  opinions  and  his 
taste,  they  showed  him  all  their  valuables  and  curiosities, 
and,  like  their  sovereign  and  his  family,  found  when  too 
late  what  it  was  to  trust  a  gavacho.  The  removal  of  the 
fine  library  was  intrusted  to  Antonio  Conde,  the  well- 
known  Arabic  scholar,  who,  though  a  partizan  of  the 
French,  had  some  national  feeling  left,  and,  by  a  trick 
saved  the  manuscripts  from  transportation  to  France. 
Packing  them  carefully  in  boxes,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
convent  of  La  Trinidad  at  Madrid,  and  then  buried  them 
beneath  a  mighty  pile  of  the  printed  books,  which,  u 
being  less  valuable,  were  brought  from  the  Escorial  in  open 
baskets.  For  five  years  this  mass  of  learning  l.ay  in  dust 
and  darkness,  and  being  forgotten  by  the  invaders,  wag 
returned  in  due  time  to  the  Escorial,  the  MSS.  to  their 
proper  chamber,  and  the  printed  volumes  to  display,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tlie  fashion  of  the  place,  their  gilt  edges  to  the 
visitor  of  the  library,  a  fashion  noted  with  praise  by  an 
Italian  traveller  in  1650,  as  making  the  walls  seem  “clothed 
with  gold  from  floor  to  roof”  On  the  12th  July,  Joseph 
Bonaparte  slept  at  the  palace  when  on  the  way  to  his  dis¬ 
asters  in  the  north.  Wellington  was  at  the  Escorial  on  the 
9th  September,  and  in  and  about  the  place  there  were, 
about  this  time,  40,000  British  and  Portuguese  troops. 
The  upper  library  was  occupied  by  200  English  sol¬ 
diers,  employed  in  making  shoes ;  and  the  whole  build¬ 
ing,  being  filled  with  their  comrades,  probably  ran  greater 
risks  of  fire  than  at  any  previous  epoch  of  its  history. 

In  1826,  a  fire,  raging  for  eighteen  hours,  destroyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Escorial  between  the  Church 
and  the  Ladies’  Tower,  including  one  of  the  bt  llries.  The 
building  still  bore  many  cruel  marks  of  its  barrack  days. 
By  this  fire  Ferdinand  VII.  was  induced  to  come  to  its 
relief,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spent  on  it  about  8,000/.,  his 
pious  second  queen,  Mary  Amelia  of  Saxony,  also  present¬ 
ing  the  Geronomites  with  a  custodia  of  gold  and  jewels 
worth  10,000/.  The  'ouilding  in  Ferdinand’s  time  was, 
however,  still  further  stripped  of  its  artistic  possessions,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  Royal  Museum  of  Pictures  at  Madrid. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  during  the  civil  war,  apprehensions 
of  a  Carlist  raid  caused,  or  were  used  as  a  pretext  to  ex¬ 
cuse,  the  removal  to  the  capital  of  nearly  all  the  remaining 
pictures  and  other  portable  works  of  art.  In  June  the 
monks  were  ordered  to  lay  aside  their  monastic  dress,  and 
assume  the  habits  of  secular  priests  ;  and  on  the  29th  No¬ 
vember,  1837,  the  whole  brotherhood  received  notice  to 
leave  the  country.  By  the  evening  of  December  1st,  sixty 
old  men,  all  over  seventy,  were  turned  adrift  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  a  few  days  later  the  furniture  of  their  cells 
was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  and  produced 
8,000  reals,  or  about  80/.  sterling.  'The  Prior  alone  kept 
his  place,  under  the  name  of  Abbot-Administrator,  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  chaplains,  of  whom  he  was  to  have  the 
choice.  But  they  also  were  dismissed  in  1838,  and  the 
care  of  the  building  given  to  a  few  priests  living  in  the 
town. 

In  1840  the  Escorial,  thus  deserted,  showed  such  alarm¬ 
ing  signs  of  decay  that  the  Government  restored  one  of  the 
towers  and  made  a  few  other  pressing  repairs.  In  1847  the  j 
staff  of  chaplains  was  raised  to  thirty,  and  they  were  or¬ 
dered  to  live  in  the  building,  which  they  did,  it  was  said, 
with  considerable  reluctance. 

Seven  years  later,  these  ecclesiastics,  or  the  survivors  of 
them,  were  replaced,  by  a  decree  of  Isabella  II.  (May  SO, 
1854),  by  a  small  society  of  Jeromite  monks,  presided  over 
by  a  Prior.  The  revived  monastic  life  of  the  house  w« 
solemnly  inaugurated  by  the  Cardinal  Primate.  Wears 
told  by  the  historian  of  the  Escorial  that  a  “  distinguish^ 
company  of  courtiers,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  uw 
neighboring  towns,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  royal 
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lett,  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  displayed  that  de- 
Totion  which  Spaniards  always  display  at  all  religious 

”*^e  subsequent  revolution  has,  we  presume,  once  more 
the  Jeromites  to  flight ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  rash 
^assume  that  the  monk  has  finally  disappeared  from  the 
cloisters  and  halls  of  Philip  II.  The  casualty  which  has 
igtin  brought  the  name  of  the  Escorial  into  temporary 
prominence  is  a  physical  visitation  similar  to  others  which 
tore  so  often  imperilled  its  existence.  About  10  p.m.  on 
tlie  night  of  October  1,  of  this  year,  a  frightful  storm  of 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  burst  over  the  Castilles.  Vio¬ 
lent  enough  at  Madrid,  its  fiercest  fury  was  felt  at  the  Es- 
corinl.  A  thunder-elap,  louder  than  many  other  very  loud 
ones,  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  Guadaramas  and  terrified 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Half  an  hour  ailerwards  the 
jtomi  abated,  and  the  sky  became  clear.  The  great  bell  of 
the  monastery  was  then  heard  ringing  its  fire-s^nal. 
Lii^tning  had  struck  the  roof  of  the  College  in  the  Court 
^ings,  and  the  flames  were  spreading  in  the  direction  of 
the  library.  About  700  people,  men,  women,  and  children, 
lUrted  from  their  slumbers,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue.  The 
contents  of  the  library  were  removed  to  a  place  of  safety, 
but  there  was  only  one  fire-engine  at  hand,  and  that  in  biid 
onler.  Aid  was  telegraphed  lor  to  Madrid  at  11.30  p.  m., 
but  the  engines  with  their  apparatus  did  not  arrive,  from 
csuses  which  have  yet  to  be  explained,  until  6.30  a.  m.  on 
the  2d  October.  King  Amadeus  was  preparing  to  go 
down  in  the  next  special  train,  but  desisted  in  conseuuence 
of  a  telegram  from  the  officer  in  charge,  saying  that  the  fire 
VIS  subdued.  In  spite  of  this  assurance  the  flames  contin¬ 
ued  to  show  themselves  all  day,  and  it  was  not  till  between 
9  and  10  A.  M.  on  the  3d  that  the  conflagration  was  finally 
quelled.  None  of  the  works  of  art  were  injured,  unless  in 
ie  removal.  Fears  were  entertained  for  the  frescoes  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  library,  not  from  the  eflects  of  fire,  but 
from  the  weight  of  rubbish  which  encumbered  the  floors 
above  them;  but  the  cautious  and  successful  temoval  of 
this  rubbish  is  said  to  be  in  progress.  The  damage  done 
to  the  building  has  been  variously  and,  of  course,  very 
roughly  estimated  at  25,000/.,  30,000/.,  and  40,000/. .  •  A 
nbMription  to  defray  the  repairs  was  talked  of,  but  the 
king  has  announced  his  intention  of  meeting  the  whole  ex¬ 
pense  from  his  own  resources  —  an  act  of  generosity  far 
beyond  anything  his  people  has  yet  deserved  at  his  hands. 

Such  is  the  last  vicissitude  of  the  Spaniards’  eighth  won¬ 
der  of  the  world  —  once  a  symbol  of  vastness  so  familiar  to 
the  English  imagination,  as  to  be  embodied  in  a  rhyming 
idage  preserved  oy  George  Herbert :  — 

"  hW  house,  my  bouse !  although  but  small. 

Thou  art  to  me  the  Escurial !  ” 

Those  who  desire  to  see  it  as  it  once  was,  should  refer  to 
the  “  Differentes  Vues  del  Escurial  ”  par  Louis  Meunier, 
1665,  or  the  Vitas  del  Escorial,”  by  Josef  Gomez  de  Navia, 
1800;  both  of  which  give  a  fair  idea  of  many  of  its  most  im¬ 
posing  aspects. 
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Mr.  Yates’s  novel,  “  The  Yellow  Flag,”  will  be  resumed 
in  the  next  number  of  Every  Saturday.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  of  our  printing-office  makes  it  necessary  for  us 
to  haul  down  these  admirable  colors  for  the  time  being. 
Next  week  our  readers  will  have  the  privilege  of  rallying 
round  the  flag  I 

With  Emerson  in  London  and  Lowell  in  Paris,  Boston 
IS  pretty  well  represented  abroad. 

Darwin  has  been  obliged  by  ill  health  to  decline  the  rec¬ 
torship  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

Under  the  head  “  Un  bel  Dono  ”  the  Diritto  records  the 
^t  that  Signor  Sclopis  has  presented  to  the  University 
‘ij’rwy  at  Turin  all  the  documents  connected  with  the 
Geneva  arbitration.  They  form  more  than  forty  large 
volumes  magnificently  bound. 


The  King  and  Queen  of  Saxony  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  on  the  10th  of  last  month. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Keightley,  well 
known  as  the  author  of  several  useful  school  books,  more 
especially  his  histories  of  Rome,  Greece,  and  England,  and 
his  “  Outlines  of  History,”  which  formed  one  of  the  early 
volumes  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  “  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.”  He 
also  compiled  a  work  which  enjoyed  no  small  popularity  in 
its  day,  “  Fairy  Mythology,”  and  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  classical  and  otlier  subjects.  Mr.  Keightley,  who 
was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  has  for  the  last  few 
years  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  literary  pension. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  defined  his  position  on  the  question  of 
capital  punishment.  In  a  crusty  note  to  the  editor  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  he  says :  “  If  ever  I  murder  anybody  — 
and,  indeed,  there  arc  numbers  of  people  I  should  like  to 
murder  —  I  wont  say  that  I  ought  to  be  hanged  ;  for  I 
think  nobody  but  a  bishop  or  a  bank-director  can  ever  be 
rogue  enough  to  deserve  hanging ;  but  I  particularly,  and 
with  all  that  is  left  me  of  what  I  imagine  to  be  sound 
mind,  request  that  1  may  be  immediately  shot.” 

An  assault  case  hoard  at  Sydney,  and  reported  by  the 
Melbourne  Argus,  shows  that  clerical  and  medical  zeal 
when  not  pulling  in  the  same  direction,  occasionally  pro¬ 
duce  painful  results.  A  Catholic  priest.  Father  Garavel, 
and  a  medical  man.  Dr.  Read,  had  a  dispute  in  the  bedroom 
of  a  dying  woman  as  to  whether  prayers  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  or  not.  The  patient,  who  had  not  long  embraced 
[  Roman  Catholicism,  was  asked  by  the  priest  if  they  should 
have  some  prayer.  She  replied,  according  to  the  doctor’s 
account,  in  a  tone  of  indifference,  being  at  the  time  under 
the  influence  of  chloral  hydrate,  and  only  just  returning  to 
consciousness ;  the  doctor  therefore  objected  to  prayers, 
while  the  priest  insisted  on  them.  Then  commenced  a  feaiv 
ful  struggle,  priest  and  doctor  both  trying  to  turn  each 
other  out  of  the  room.  Father  Garavel  laid  violent  hands 
on  Dr.  Read’s  right  whisker,  and  fetched  it  so  completely 
away  that  the  doctor  was  subsequently  obliged  to  have  the 
left  whisker  shaved  off  in  order  to  make  his  face  even. 

“  Both  of  us,”  says  the  priest,  “  whirled  out  of  the  door. 
VVe  went  out  spinning,  or  waltzing.”  They  were,  however, 
in  fact  both  ejected  from  the  room  by  a  lady  present,  who 
was  at  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  altercation  sitting  at  the 
dying  woman’s  bedside.  Being  turned  out  of  the  room,  the 
two  gentlemen  discussed  the  matter  at  length  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  chamber.  Ultimately  Father  Garavel  asked  forgive¬ 
ness,  which  Dr.  Read  granted  “  personally,  but  not  pro¬ 
fessionally.”  The  doctor  accordingly  brought  an  action  in 
his  professional  capacity  against  the  priest  in  the  i^-dney 
I  Water  police  court  for  an  assault,  which  ended  in  Father 
Garavel  being  fined  20.v.  with  6s.  lOd.  costs,  and  in  both 
parties  again  shaking  hands  before  they  left  court.  In  the 
meantime  the  patient  died,  which,  we  may  remark  in  pass¬ 
ing,  was  rather  rough  on  the  patient. 

Speaking  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says :  “  No  one  who  knew  him  can  think  or  write 
of  him  without  affection.  But  it  is  like  irony  to  take  him 
as  an  illustration  of  the  consistency  between  a  fearless  love 
of  truth  and  the  Gospel  (which  no  doubt  ^he  wa.s)  without 
adding  that  in  his  passionate  effort  to  reconcile  the  two 
things  he  was  thrown  into  contortions  which  it  was  posi¬ 
tively  painful  to  witness.  He  is  gone  now,  and  his  sensi¬ 
tive  nature  can  no  longer  be  hurt  by  criticism.  We  may 
therefore  say  what  in  his  lifetime  we  systematically  a^ 
stained  from  saying.  Who  that  ever  heard  them  can  forget 
his  Lincoln’s  Inn  sermons  V  They  fell  into  a  sort  of  com¬ 
mon  form.  First  he  stated  with  transparent  clearness  and 
great  power  and  pathos  some  popular  religious  opinion. 
He  told  you  that  it  must  on  no  account  be  confounded  with 
the  awful  truth  which  it  caricatured,  and  of  which  he  would 
I  speak  immediately.  He  then  stated  with  equal  force  the 
I  objections  to  the  popular  opinion.  Have  you  not  asked 
this?  Have  you  not  felt  that?  How  can  you  believe  it 
when  stated  in  this  way  ?  How  can  any  one  accept  that 
consequence  ?  And  so  on,  till  the  poor  popular  opinion  was 
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pierced  through  like  a  sieve  ?  He  then  passed  to  the  glo¬ 
rious  truth  which  the  opinion  caricatured.  His  voice  and 
manner  were  so  pathetic,  his  whole  heart  was  so  obviously 
in  what  he  was  saying,  his  language  was  so  beautiful,  and 
his  ingenuity  in  making  every  conceivable  thing  prove  ex¬ 
actly  the  reverse  of  what  you  naturally  expected  it  to 
prove  was  so  marvellous,  that  it  seemed  positively  cruel  to 
observe  that  he  really  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  he 
meant,  and  probably  had  no  definite  meaning  at  all.  He 
would,  indeed,  have  given  a  score  of  admiralue  reasons  to 
show  that  you  neither  could  have  nor  ought  to  wish  for  a 
definite  opinion  on  such  subjects,  and  that  if  you  had  one 
it  must  be  false  because  it  was  so  unspeakably  true.  His 
system  of  asking  questions  and  expecting  his  hearers  to 
find  the  answers  (which  they  never  could)  was  wonderfully 
characteristic.  Altogether  the  most  distinct  impression 
which  he  left  on  the  minds  of  some  at  least  of  his  hearers 
was  that  one  of  the  very  best  men,  perhaps  the  very  most 
ingenious  man  they  had  ever  known,  —  a  man  whom  it  was 
impossible  not  to  love  and  honor,  and  who  in  practical  mat¬ 
ters  was  a  model  of  whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely 
and  of  good  report,  —  had  passionately  striven  for  many 
years  with  an  agony  of  loving  eflTort  to  get  his  creed  into 
some  sort  of  shape  capable  of  being  stated  to  himself  and 
others,  and  that  he  had  utterly  failed  to  do  so,  principally 
because  ho  never  shirked  an  objection  or  left  a  difficult 
question  unasked.  To  hear  him  preach  was  like  watching 
the  struggles  of  a  drowning  creed.” 

The  archives  of  the  Mozarteum  at  Salzburg  have  been 
enriched  by  another  relic  —  the  bill  of  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  in  Vienna  of  “  Die  Zauberflote.”  'fhe  bill  runs  thus  : 
“To-day,  Friday,  the  39th  of  September.  1791 :  —  the  ac¬ 
tors  in  the  privileged  Imperial  and  Royal  Theatre  on  the 
Wieden  will  have  the  honor  of  performing  for  the  first 
time  :  ‘  Die  Zauberflote  —  a^and  Opera  in  two  acts,  by 
Emmanuel  Shikaneder.’  ”  Then  comes  a  dash,  after  which 
the  bill  goes  on  thus :  “  The  music  is  by  Herr  Wolfgang 
Amade  Mozart,  Capellmeister,  and  actual  Imperio-Roy^ 
Chamber  Composer.  Herr  Mozart,  out  of  respect  for  a 
gracious  and  deeply  respected  public,  and  friendship  for 
Se  author  of  the  piece,  will  himself  conduct  the  orchestra.” 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  a  London  paper  says  :  —  “It  will 
be  probably  a  new  fact  to  our  younger  readers  that  the 
well-known  sketch  in  profile  of  the  de^  Emperor,  lying  on 
his  camp  bed,  was  from  the  pencil  of  Captain  Marryat.” 
Curiously  enough  this  interesting  relic  has  just  come  into 
the  possession  of  Mdme.  Amedde  Thayer,  widow  of  the 
French  ex-Minister,  and  daughter  of  General  Bertrand, 
the  Emperor’s  faithfiil  companion  in  captivity.  She  prizes 
it  highly,  as  she  remembers,  when  a  young  girl,  standing  by 
Captain  Marryatt’s  side  while  he  made  uie  sketch,  on  the 
memorable  morning  of  the  5th  of  May,  1821.  After  a  lapse 
of  half  a  century  she  recognizes  the  sketch  and  its  fide'ity. 

A  LETTER  from  Naples  in  the  Grenzhoten  draws  an 
alarming  picture  of  the  condition  of  that  city  and  of  the 
surrounding  countrj’.  “  Southern  Italy,”  says  the  writer, 
“  is  a  huge  den  of  robbers ;  not  only  the  mountains  and  the 
fields,  but  the  large  towns,  are  full  of  them.  The  higher 
officials  of  the  towns  are  now  tolerably  honest,  but  their 
subordinates  form  a  sort  of  Camorra,  whose  sole  object  is 
plunder.  At  the  cab-stands  in  Naples  there  are  persons 
who  extort  money  under  various  pretexts  from  every  one 
who  takes  a  cab ;  in  all  public  eating-houses  and  theatres 
there  are  swarms  of  pickpockets  who  do  an  excellent  busi¬ 
ness,  and  are  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  gendarmes 
and  police.  Thieves  are  stationed  in  the  squares  and  mar¬ 
kets  and  in  the  most  fmjuentcd  streets  ;  in  the  hotels  they 
have  private  relations  with  the  servants,  and  in  the  harbor 
with  the  custom-house  officials.  Nearly  all  the  porters  at 
the  water-side  belong  to  this  Camorra,  and  it  seldom  hap¬ 
pens  ihat  twenty  per  cent  of  the  luggage  which  they  carry 
to  the  custom-house  does  not  disappear. 

The  soul  of  that  man  is  indeed  dead  who  feels  no  emo¬ 
tion  on  bending  his  steps  homeward  even  after  a  few  weeks’ 
absence  at  the  sea-side.  Apart  from  sentiment,  the  mere 


idea  of  the  little  hillock  of  unopened  letters  awaitin®  hj, 
arrival  on  the  hall  table,  consisting  of  applications  for  eu 
rates,  water  rates,  poor  rates,  and  various  little  reminden 
of  a  more  or  less  unpleasant  nature,  is  enough  to  make  his 
heart  beat  quicker  as  he  passes  the  threshold  of  his  dwell- 
ing ;  but  if  a  return  home  under  ordinary  circumstances 
gives  rise  to  minglede  motions,  what  must  be  the  sensations 
of  one  who  returns  home  after  forty  years’  absence  ?  TTiev 
may,  to  use  a  common  expression,  be  more  easily  imairiaed 
than  described  ;  but  some  information  on  the  subject  could 
be  given  by  Sadyk  Pasha  (General  Michael  Czitykowski) 
commander  of  the  corps  of  the  Turkish  army  known  as  the 
Christian  Cossacks,  who,  according  to  the  Levant  Herald, 
has  been  amnestied  by  the  Russian  government,  and  is 
about  to  return  to  Poland.  In  the  brilliant  Polish  insur¬ 
rection  of  1831  young  Czaykowski,  then  twenty-three  yean 
of  age,  took  an  enthusiastic  part,  and  has  been  an  exile 
ever  since  its  suppression  in  1832.  He  took  military  ser¬ 
vice  in  Turkey  in  1840,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  ferik 
(general  of  division),  under  the  title  of  Sadyk  Pasha,  in 
the  year  1850.  His  name  has  since  been  chiefly  identified 
with  the  corps  of  Christian  Cossacks,  which  he  organized, 
and  with  which  he  did  good  service,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  Crimean  war,  in  the  successful  operations  against  the 
Russian  army  on  the  Danube.  Now,  after  forty  years  of 
banishment,  he  is  free  to  return  to  Poland.  Sadyk  Pash* 
has  published  several  useful  treatises  on  Turkish  military 
matters  ;  but  he  has  also  a  high  reputation  as  a  Polish  poet 
and  romance  writer,  which  is  not  confined  to  his  natire 
country  alone,  where  he  shares  popular  admiration  with  the 
poet  Mickiewicz ;  many  of  his  works,  such  as  “  Cossack 
Tales,”  “  Nernyhora,”  and  the  “  Hetman  of  the  Ukraine,” 
having  been  translated  into  English,  French,  and  German. 

Madame  Patti  had  five  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
flowers  showered  at  her  feet  on  her  recent  appearance  in 
opera  at  Moscow.  A  local  paper  says  that  the  bouquet  of 
camelias  thrown  by  the  Princess  Dolgourouki  was  so  large 
as  to  re<|uire  two  men  to  carry  it  across  the  stage.  How 
the  Princess  managed  to  throw  so  solid  a  nosegay  is  left  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

The  Ixindon  Court  Journal  says  that  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon  told  “  an  amusing  story  ”  the  other  day  in  an  after- 
dinner  speech  at  Ripon.  This  is  “the  amusing  story:” 
—  “  He  said  he  well  remembered  when  he  went  out  to 
America  one  of  the  first  persons  who  came  on  board  the 
steamer  when  he  got  to  New  York  was  a  gentleman  con¬ 
nected  with  the  press,  and  having  tried  various  persons  of 
the  English  Commijsion,  and  not  having  extracted  very 
much  from  any  of  them,  he  at  last  went  in  despair  to  a 
friend  of  his  (the  speaker),  who  was  also  attached  to  the 
Commission,  and  said,  ‘  Sir,  have  you  nothing  to  reveal?’ 
Well,  his  friend  hacl  nothing  to  reveal.”  Now  that  is 
what  we  call  a  deuced  exciting  story  —  for  a  lord. 

In  Paris  recently,  an  inventor  of  boots  with  which  to 
walk  on  the  water  made  a  public  experiment,  when,  says 
the  account,  the  boots  indeed  floated;  but  the  inventor, 
with  his  head  under  water,  seemed  to  be  carrying  on  a  con¬ 
versation  with  the  fishes,  which  would  probably  have  ended 
with  his  suffocation  if  a  boat  had  not  picked  him  up. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion,  Burnett’s  Kalliston 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth¬ 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  is  effecting  won¬ 
derful  cures.  H.  G.  White,  Proprietor,  107  Washington 
Street,  Boston. 

Free.  —  'The  Detroit  Tribune  will  send,  post-paid,  to 
any  address,  a  copy  of  their  descriptive  circular,  contain¬ 
ing  advertising  rates,  etc.,  etc. 
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